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World  (Geography 

A  Textbook  for  High  Schools 
By  John  H.  Bradley 

Realistic,  global  approach  to  imprirtant  problems  that  affect  world 


Challenge  Is  Presented 

The  Five-Year  Program  of  Unifica¬ 
tion,  Expansion,  and  Development 
adopted  by  the  NEA  Representative 
Assembly  at  Pittsburgh,  presents  the 
greatest  challenge  ever  idciced  before 
the  teaching  profession.  It  will  not 
be  easy  to  achieve.  It  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  only  by  sustained  hard  work, 
good  will,  cooperation,  and  determina¬ 
tion.  But  it  can  be  achieved. 


peace.  Expertly  written.  Distinctive  maps  by  the  country’s  top 
cartographers.  Be  sure  to  see  it  before  you  adopt  your  book! 


CINN  AND  COMPANY 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11 


Designed  to  give  children  an  understanding  of  what  co-op¬ 
eration  can  accomplish  in  homes,  communities,  the  nation,  and 
the  world.  Establishes  helpful  social  attitudes  and  behavior; 
furthers  learning  by  observation  and  activity;  and  develops 
reading  interests  and  ability  as  well  as  literary  appreciation. 
One  book  for  each  grade  supplies  basal  curriculum  content  for 
that  year.  Artistic  illustrations,  in  full  color,*  contribute  to  the 
aims  of  the  series  and  stimulate  children’s  understandings. 

*Animals,  Plants,  and  A4acliin*s  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  sixty  text  books  of  1944  for  beauty 

of  format. 

FARM  AND  CITY,  Book  1 

OITR 

OKOWIXG 

By  Lucy  Sprague  Mitchell  and  Margaret 
Wise  Brown.  Consultant,  Blanche  Kent  Ver- 
beck.  Illustrator,  Anne  Fleur. 

WORLD 

ANIMALS,  PLANTS,  AND  MACHINES 

Book  II 

By  Lucy  Sprague  Mitchell  and  Margaret 
Wise  Brown.  Consultant,  Blanche  Kent  Ver- 

beck.  Illustrator,  Clare  Bice. 

OUR  COUNTRY,  Book  III 

By  Lucy  Sprague  Mitchell  and  Dorothy 
Stall.  Consultant,  Dr.  Agnes  Snyder.  Ulus- 

iHlitehell 

trator,  Kurt  Wiese. 

and  Othorj« 

D.  C.  HEATH  AND  COMPANY 

180  Varick  St.  New  York  14 

With  adoption  of  the  Five-Year  Pro¬ 
gram,  the  profession  took  the  second 
step  toward  a  united  education  asso¬ 
ciation.  The  first  local  associations  had 
their  beginnings  in  1790,  state  asso¬ 
ciations  in  1845,  the  NEA  in  1857.  A 
friendly  relationship  existed  among 
these  local,  state,  and  national  organ¬ 
izations,  but  until  1920  each  pursued 
its  separate  way.  Then  came  the  Salt 
Lake  City  convention  of  the  NEA, 
when  the  Association’s  Representative 
Assembly — to  be  made  up  of  delegates 
from  state  and  local  assnc’iations — was 
created.  This  was  the  first  step  in  knit¬ 
ting  local,  state,  and  national  associa¬ 
tions  into  one  unified  instrument,  for 
professional  betterment.  Before  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Representative  As¬ 
sembly  in  Des  Moines  in  1921,  44 
state  associations  had  afiiliated,  and 
the  others  did  so  soon  afterward.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  first  year  nearly  500  local 
associations  affiliated. 

In  the  two  decades  since  that 
time,  some  progress  has  been 
made  toward  unification  and  co¬ 
ordination,  though  teachers  have 
been  slower  than  physicians  and 
lawyers,  slower  than  farmers  and 
industrialists,  slower  than  beauti¬ 
cians  and  morticians,  to  perfect 
the  art  of  organization.  However, 
if  the  Five-Year  Program  succeeds — 
and  it  is  our  job  to  see  that  it  does 
succeed — by  1949  our  local,  state,  and 
national  associations  will  be  unified, 
really  unified,  in  their  committee  work, 
financing,  and  programs  of  achieve¬ 
ment,  so  that  the  profession  may  meet 
the  urgent  issues  of  our  times  with  a 
united  front. 

The  Five-Year  Program  is  a  goal 
calling  for  800,000  members  or  90 
per  cent  of  all  teachers  on  a  united- 
dues  basis  by  1949,  an  increase  of 
100,000  members  annually. 
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Former  Convention 
Had  Unusual  Theme 


Teachers  Also  Like 
Sense  of  Security 


Fixed  Cuideposts 
Exist  in  Education 


Basic  Practices 

Need  Reaffirmation 


Past  Supports 
Trust  in  Future 


Half-a-score  years  ago  an  educational  convention  was  built  around  an 
unusual  theme — “What’s  Right  in  Education?”  It  was  an  unusual  theme 
in  that  it  attempted  to  inventory  and  evaluate  the  unprecedented  advances 
made  by  an  educational  system  that,  alone  of  all  the  educational  systems  of 
the  world,  had  embarked  upon  a  program  of  compulsory  universal  education. 
When  our  nation  made  the  decision  to  cornerstone  its  future  upon  an  educated 
citizenry,  America’s  destiny  as  a  moulder  of  world  history  was  sealed. 

At  the  time  the  convention’s  unusual  theme  was  attracting  attention,  mental 
health  had  not  yet  emerged  from  its  garb  of  swaddling  clothes.  Yet  the  theme, 
as  judged  by  mental  health  standards,  has  rarely  been  surpassed.  Teachers, 
like  pupils,  require  for  their  most  effective  work  a  growing  sense  of  security. 
They  work  best  when  objectives  that  have  been  tested  by  classroom  experimen¬ 
tation  and  life-research  are  pegged  as  valid  and  worthy  of  emulation.  Their 
efficiency  is  heightened  when  techniques,  after  undergoing  exhaustive  examina¬ 
tion,  are  publicly  acclaimed  and  permitted  to  wear  the  profession’s  badge  of 
approval.  Their  feeling  of  security  is  enhanced  when  teaching  devices,  suc¬ 
cessfully  emerging  from  severe  test  trials,  are  authoritatively  recommended  as 
appropriate  in  designated  situations. 

P ROGRESS  IN  EDUCATION  has  been  steady,  commensurate  with  the  great  amount 
of  research  constantly  being  conducted  by  professional  persons  eager  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  service  they  render.  The  whole  field  of  education  is  fluid,  as 
should  be  every  enterprise  dealing  primarily  with  human  materials.  But 
fluidity  does  ij^t  imply  chaos.  In  the  field  of  education  there  are  definitely 
established  pr||^iples.  universally  accepted  teaching  patterns,  fixed  objectives, 
and  proved  primMires.  We  lose  our  sense  of  security  unless  these  definitely 
established  principles,  patterns,  objectives,  and  procedures  are  kept  constantly 
before  us.  In  fact,  it  is  only  when  we  have  confidence  in  firmly-planted  educa¬ 
tional  landmarks  that  we  are  able  to  move  boldly  into  still-unexplored 
educational  areas. 

P ROBABLY  THE  GREATEST  single  act  that  could  be  consummated  to  improve  the 
mental  health  of  teachers  would  be  a  universally  applied  dictum  that  every 
convention,  every  conference,  and  every  professional  education  speaker  must 
spend  at  least  half  the  available  time  in  reaffirming  the  truth  of  certain  basic 
practices  and  objectives.  The  remaining  time  could  then  profitably  be  devoted 
to  recommendations  and  suggestions  growing  out  of  experiences  in  less-fullv- 
explored  educational  areas.  It  is  provoking  poor  mental  health  when  a  teacher, 
emerging  from  a  conference,  declares  “Am  I  hopelessly  out  of  harmony  with 
the  teaching  of  today?  In  my  classes  I  am  doing  none  of  the  things  the  speaker 
suggested.”  But  good  mental  health  is  engendered  when  the  emerging  teachei 
says,  “Basically  my  teaching  is  on  firm  ground.  But  I’ll  trv  one  of  the  speaker’s 
suggestions,  and  watch  the  results  I  secure.” 

\  ES,  IT  IS  TRUE  that  thousands  of  our  young  men  were  refused  the  opportunity 
to  serve  in  the  armed  forces  because  they  were  functionally  illiterate.  But  it 
is  also  true  that  in  26  years  the  educational  level  of  our  army  has  risen  the 
equivalent  of  four  years  of  schooling.  The  situation  reveals  faults  and  excellen¬ 
cies.  It  is  true  that  many  inductees  were  deficient  in  mathematic  skills.  But 
it  is  also  true  that  on  the  whole  the  U.  S.  Army  found  in  its  inductees  the 
material  to  build  the  greatest  force  of  specialists  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

There  is  much  that  is  right  with  education.  For  our  own  mental  health 
let’s  review  often  our  really  great  achievements.  They  offer  the  security  that 
makes  reasonable  the  confidence  that  we  and  others  must  place  in  education 
as  the  foundation  of  the  future. 

Sincerely, 

President. 


JANUARY,  1945 
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state  aid  bill  passes  unanimously  in  Ohio. 
Guarantees  of  marriage  harry  school  heads. 
Leadership  of  aid  campaign  is  in  citizens. 


CITIZENS  LEAD 
AID  CAMPAIGN 


OHIO  APPROVES 
STATE  AID  LAW 


A  news  item  declares 
that  Governor  Bricker 
of  Ohio  on  September 
7  signed  a  school  aid 
bill  which  makes  available  an  additional  $8,860,000  to 
Ohio  school  districts  for  the  school  year  1944-45.  The 
bill  was  sponsored  by  State  Senator  Albert  R.  Daniels 
and  State  Representative  John  Paskell.  In  both  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  the  House  the  measure  was  passed  by  unanimous 
votes. 

The  additional  appropriation  is  slightly  higher  than 
the  estimated  cost  of  the  Princeton  Surveys  proposal.  The 
needs  in  both  Ohio  and  New  Jersey  are  fairly  identical. 

We  believe  that  the  action  in  Ohio  simply  foreshadows 
the  action  that  will  be  taken  in  New  Jersey.  The  citizens 
of  New  Jersey,  in  the  interest  they  take  in  their  schools, 
vield  to  the  citizens  of  no  other  state. 


★  ★ 

ORANGE  CITTS  TYE 
STIMULATES  HOPE 


Superintendents  who 
have  been  very  fig¬ 
uratively  stating  that 
they  cannot  get  teach¬ 
ers  for  “love  nor  money”  are  watching  w’ith  dread  the 
drastic  methods  currently  being  used  by  County  Super¬ 
intendent  Charles  H.  Tye  of  Orange  City,  Iowa.  Superin¬ 
tendent  Tye,  confronted  with  the  task  of  filling  many 
empty  rural  classrooms  with  teachers,  offered  to  find  a 
husband  for  any  teacher  accepting  a  position  in  Sioux 
County. 

So  far  he  has  been  successful — that  is.  every  position 
has  been  filled. 

It  seems  to  us  that  Superintendent  Tye  has  simply 
exchanged  one  problem  for  another.  Even  if  successful 
in  his  second  problem,  his  annual  turnover  will  probably 
be  terrific— but  his  waiting  list  long. 

Until  the  final  results  are  in.  New  Jersey  superintend¬ 
ents  will  watch  the  experiment  with  foreboding — but  not 
so  the  teachers,  who  even  now'  are  conjuring  roseate 
dreams  of  a  new  type  of  contract. 

Iowa’s  “Tye  that  binds”  may  be  the  revolutionizing 
figure  to  counteract  the  influences  that  now  are  rapidlv 
draining  teachers  from  classrooms. 


v^as 


The  year  1945  will  be  a 
fateful  year  in  the  history 
of  New  Jersey  education, 
for  it  will  witness  either 
the  adoption  or  the  reje(!tion  by  the  I.egislature  of  a 
sound  system  of  state  school  finance.  A  plan  such  as 
the  Princeton  Surveys  proposal,  which  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association  strongly  supports,  will,  if  adopted, 
become  the  Magna  Carta  of  education  in  this  state.  For 
it  will  extend  to  all  pupils,  regardless  of  the  location 
of  their  homes,  a  more  equalized  opportunity  to  receive 
the  advantages  that  education  offers. 

But  in  the  long  run  it  is  the  State,  not  the  pupil,  that 
will  most  benefit,  for  the  Princeton  Surveys  plan,  enacted 
^  spread  throughout  the  State  a  more  evenly 

t^^llpdistributed  educated  citizenry — and  in  the  last  analysis 
an  educated  citizenry  is  the  finest  resource  that  can  be 
possessed  by  any  State, 

The  New  Jersey  Education  Association  is  proud  to 
support  any  movement  that  promises  benefit  to  the  pupils 
of  New  Jersey,  But  it  is  especially  proud  to  support 
the  Princeton  Surveys  Plan  because  it  is  a  plan  proposed 
by  the  laymen  who  control  the  schools  and  whose  chil¬ 
dren  are  the  persons  most  affected  hy  the  quality  of 
education  which  schools  offer. 

Initiated  hy  a  group  of  puhlic-spirited  citizens  inter¬ 
ested  solely  in  improving  the  educational  facilities  offered 
in  New  Jersey,  the  Princeton  Surveys  plan  depends  for 
its  support  upon  the  enlightened  vision  of  the  citizenry. 
The  schools  have  always  belonged  to  the  people.  That 
the  people,  when  they  become  cognizent  of  a  need,  throw 
themselves  wholeheartedly  into  a  campaign  for  improve¬ 
ment  is  shown  by  tKe  fa<rt  that,  in  every  county,  com¬ 
mittees  of  citizens  have  grouped  themselves  together 
to  study  the  situation  and  to  make  recommendations. 
From  each  county  has  come  concerted  approval  of  the 
Princeton  Surveys  plan. 

For  many  years  teachers  have  been  familiar  with 
the  necessity  for  a  better  method  of  distributing  state 
aid  for  schools,  and  with  the  necessity  for  the  assumption 
hy  the  State  of  a  greater  proportion  of  school  support 
in  the  districts  where  taxable  resources  are  small. 

The  leadership  of  this  movement  is  where  it  belongs- 
with  the  citizenry  of  the  State. 

It  is  a  fact  that  in  itself  makes  1945  a  most  memor¬ 
able  year. 
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Joint  Conferences  with  Labor  Probably 
Will  Result  from  Efforts  of  Committee 

Authorization  to  proceed  with  plans  for  a  joint  NJEA-Labor  conference 
was  granted  at  the  December  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

A  conunittee  consisting  of  William  R.  Stover,  Mercbantville;  Marinus  C. 
Galantii  Lodi;  and  Claude  Kleinfelter,  Trenton,  had  been  working  for  several 
months  investigating  the  possibility  of  conducting  joint  education-labor  con¬ 
ferences  modeled  somewhat  on  the 


same  plan  as  the  Education-National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  confer¬ 
ences. 

Since  any  movement  to  meet  with 
Labor  had  to  be  predicated  upon  the 
willingness  of  both  A.F.L.  and  C.I.O. 
to  cooperate,  reports  were  made  of 
contacts  with  each  labor  union. 

Mr.  Kleinfelter  reported  that  he  had 
met  with  Louis  Marciante.  state  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  A.F.L.,  and  that  Mr.  Mar- 


Income  Exemption 
Of  Pensions  Attracts 
Executive  Attention 

A  letter  from  Arthur  D.  Arnold,  re¬ 
tired  superintendent  of  Passaic  schools, 
urging  support  of  a  movement  to  ex¬ 
empt  from  federal  income  taxes  the 
pensions  of  retired  teachers  secured  the 
attention  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  at  its  December  1  meeting  in 
Trenton. 

Mr.  Arnold  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  at  the  present  time  pensions 
of  retired  railroad  employees  are  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  operations  of  the  income 
tax  laws. 

The  Association  referred  the  letter 
to  the  Committee  on  Pension  Policy 
for  study,  with  a  request  that  a  rec¬ 
ommendation  on  the  matter  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  an  early  meeting  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee. 

Before  the  matter  was  turned  over  to 
the  Pension  Policy  Committee,  the 
opinion  was  expressed  that,  although 
no  preferential  treatment  of  school  em¬ 
ployees  in  regard  to  pensions  was  ex¬ 
pected  or  desired,  teachers  should  not 
suffer  discrimination  in  respect  to 
rights  enjoyed  by  other  employees. 

The  Pension  Policy  Committee,  at 
President  Charles  A.  Philhower’s  re¬ 
quest,  will  thoroughly  study  pension 
exemptions  allowed  other  employee 
classifications. 


ciante  had  endorsed  heartily  the  idea 
of  a  joint  conference. 

Mr.  Galanti,  entrusted  with  the  task 
of  obtaining  the  point  of  view  of  the 
C.I.O.,  reported  that  he  had  met  Mr. 
Abramson  and  other  representatives  of 
the  younger  union,  and  that  they  had 
expressed  whole-hearted  support  of  the 
enterprise.  Both  labor  leaders,  how¬ 
ever,  declared  they  would  need  the 
approval  of  their  organizations. 

Executive  Committee  members  dis¬ 
cussed  a  variety  of  topics  that  could 
profitably  be  discussed  with  union  rep¬ 
resentatives.  The  topics  ranged  from 
child  labor  laws  to  vocational  edu¬ 
cation. 

The  same  committee  of  Stover,  Ga- 
lanti,  and  Kleinfelter  was  retained  to 
further  plans  for  one  or  more  joint 
meetings  with  Labor,  and  to  report 
back  to  the  Executive  Committee  in 
January  on  subjects  to  be  discussed. 


One  Out  of  Two  Teachers 
Visited  IS.  Y.  Convention 

A  total  of  12,678  teachers  at¬ 
tended  the  91st  Annual  Convention 
of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation,  according  to  the  official 
registration  figures.  The  convention 
was  held  in  New  York  City  on 
November  9-11. 

According  to  President  Charles 
A.  Philhower,  even  the  registration 
figure  does  not  give  an  accurate 
picture  of  the  number  in  attendance, 
for  many  came  to  the  convention 
only  on  Saturday  and  therefore  felt 
it  unnecessary  to  register. 

Apparently  one  of  every  two 
teachers  under  contract  in  the  public 
schools  of  New  Jersey  attended  the 
convention,  despite  transportation 
difficulties,  inability  to  secure  hotel 
accommodations,  and  the  out-of- 
state  location. 

The  Life  of 
Elizabeth  Almira  Allen 
Published  by 

New  Jersey  Education  Association 

Will  Be  Sent  Free 
on  Request 


Executive  Committee  Agrees  to  Support  Amendment 
Removing  Penalty  in  Leave-of- Absence  Pension  Cases 


A  provision  in  the  Teachers’  Pen¬ 
sion  and  Annuity  Act  that  seems  to 
work  unfair  and  undue  hardship  upon 
teachers  absent  from  school  duties  for 
one  or  two  years  came  under  the  scru¬ 
tiny  of  the  Executive  Committee  at  its 
meeting  in  Trenton  on  December  1. 

'I’he  provision  in  (fuestion  (Chapter 
18:13-‘lBl  provides,  for  example,  that 
a  teacher  with  a  one-  or  two-year  leave 
of  absence  Iwscause  of  illness  not  only 
loses  the  pension  benefits  that  would 
have  l)een  built  up  during  that  absence 
but  also  pension  benefits  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  period  of  time  equal  in  extent 
to  the  time  of  her  leave. 

In  the  opinion  of  Joseph  Bustard, 
chairman  of  the  Legislative  Commit¬ 
tee,  the  additional  loss  of  pension  time 
seems  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  penalty. 

The  trustees  of  the  Teachers’  Pen¬ 
sion  Fund,  which  brought  the  matter 
into  focus,  will  present  an  amendment 
to  the  act  now  on  the  statute  books  to 
remove  the  penalty  period. 


The  Executive  Committee  pledged 
its  support  of  the  amendment. 


PlanH  Are  Formulated 
For  Spring  Conference 

Another  successful  Spring  Con¬ 
ference  under  the  joint  sponsorship 
of  the  New  Jersey  Education  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  New  Jersey  Council 
of  Teacher  Organizations  seems  to 
be  in  the  offing,  as  at  the  December 
1  meeting  of  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  President  Charles  A.  Philhower 
was  authorized  to  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  on  arrangements. 

Cecil  W.  Roberts,  president  of 
the  Council  of  Teacher  Organiza¬ 
tions,  expressed  by  letter  the  favor¬ 
able  attitude  of  his  group.  He 
suggested  Atlantic  City  or  Asbury 
Park  as  a  suitable  conference 
location. 
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Teachers  May  Secure  Educational  Planning  Coniinission  Calls 
Legislative  Service  For  Campaign  Progress  Reports  in  Meeting 

SuhsCrintion  Fee  Meeting  on  September  13  in  the  Stacy-Trent  Hotel  of  Trenton,  the  New 

*'  *  Jersey  Educational  Planning  Commission  reviewed  its  progress  in  the  campaign 

to  supply  public  education  with  an  adequate  and  equitable  basis  of  state  support, 
and  mapped  out  its  movements  for  the  closing  phases  of  the  campaign. 

E.  Morgan  Barradale.  vice  chairman  of  the  C«»mmission.  presided  in  Cap- 
lain  (»ill  Robb  Wilson's  absence,  and  called  ii|h)ii  the  representatives  of  the  21 
county  «ommissions  for  progress  rejMjrts. 

Although  differing  somewhat  in  «>rgaiii/iilion.  the  counlv  representatives 
pictured  a  fairly  general  pattern  of  activities.  Thev  described  speakers’  bureaus 

that  were  soliciting  engagements  from 


Weekly  summaries  of  legislative  pro- 
l>osals  and  enactments  affecting  educa¬ 
tion,  together  with  printed  copies  of 
bills,  will  be  mailed  during  legislative 
sessions  to  all  subscribers  to  a  special 
service  offered  by  the  NJEA  office.  The 
subscription  fee  for  the  year  is  two 
dollars. 

Although  it  will  continue  to  supply 
the  service  free  to  all  local  legislative 
committee  chairmen,  the  requests  for 
the  service  have  been  so  large  that 
the  Association  has  felt  it  advisable 
to  place  the  service  on  a  subscription 
basis.  Subscriptions,  to  begin  with  the 
January  session  of  the  Legislature,  may 
be  sent  directlv  to  the  NJEA  office. 


The  JSeiv  Jersey  Eduvatiou 
Association 

Extends  to  All 

Its  Best  Wishes 

for 

A  Happy  ISetr  Year 


E.  MORGAN  BARRADALE 


Association  for  Health  and  Physical  Education  Holds 
Annual  Convention  in  Trenton;  Elects  Morr  President 


all  types  of  adult  organizations,  news 
paper  releases  of  increasing  frequency, 
presentation  of  information  about  the 
program  to  legislators,  film  showings 
to  b«*ards  of  education  and  teacher 
groiq)s.  distribution  of  publicitv  ma¬ 
terial  t(»  parents,  and  presentation  of 
the  needs  through  panel  speakers. 

Present  at  the  meeting  were  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  both  state-wide  labor  or¬ 
ganizations.  the  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers  and  I.eague  of  Women 
V«»ters. 

Mr.  Barradale  explained  that  the 
Commission  felt  it  unwise  to  becloud 
the  great  need  for  a  more  sound  sys¬ 
tem  of  state  school  support  with  sug 
gestions  regarding  the  source  of  the 
monevs  required.  Providing  the  money, 
he  declared,  was  a  prerogative  of  the 
f.egislature.  It  is  true,  he  averred,  that 
many  persons  believed  that  the  State 
has  a  sufficient  hicome  flowing  into  its 
coffers  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  pro 
gram  without  revenues  from  additional 
tax  sources, 


I '.>45  officers  of  the  New  Jersey  As¬ 
sociation  for  Health  and  Physical  Edu¬ 
cation,  elected  on  December  8  at  the 
annual  convention  in  Trenton  State 
Teachers  College,  are  President  Arthur 
E.  Morr  of  Camden,  Vice  President 
Margaret  Millar  of  Paterson,  Corres- 
landing  Secretary  Mrs.  Lenora  R. 
Flynn  of  Newark.  Recording  Secretary 
Rosabel  Steinhauer  of  Little  Falls,  and 
Treasurer  George  L.  Ackerman  of 
Trenton.  Martha  Lahey  of  Jersey  City 
is  past  president  and  William  P.  LTiler 
the  representative  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  F’ublic  Instruction. 

Speakers  at  the  morning  session 
were  Roscoe  L.  \Xest.  president  of  the 
Trenton  Teachers  College;  Captain  Gill 
Robb  W  ilson,  director  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Department  of  Aviation;  and  Dr. 
John  H.  Bosshart.  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

The  afternoim  session  featured  sec¬ 
tional  meetings  on  health  problems 
under  the  leadership  of  l.idii  P.  Dil- 


worth.  State  Department;  Charles  J. 
Schneider,  Newark;  Dorothy  Hutchin¬ 
son,  Montclair:  ,ind  Howard  Stepp. 
Princeton. 

Concluding  the  all-day  meeting  were 
addresses  by  Dr.  Ben  W.  Miller,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  National  Health 
Association,  and  Bertha  Lawrence, 
NJEA  vice  president. 


Plainfield  Principals  Praise 
Creed  of  F.  W.  Co<»k  in  Tribute 

A  beautiful  “Tribute  to  Frederick 
W.  Cook.”  late  superintendent  of 
Plainfield  Schools,  has  Ireen  prepared 
by  the  principals  and  supervisors  of 
the  Plainfield  schools,  and  has  l)een 
distributed  to  the  many  friends  of  the 
deceased. 

The  tribute,  in  addition  to  listing 
Mr.  C«»ok’s  achievements  as  superin- 
lendent,  ctmlaiiis  the  nine-|M>itit  (Teed 
bv  which  be  lived  and  worked. 


Do  You  Need  Le^al 
Advice? 

The  Association’s  Welfare 
Committee  strongly  urges  that 
teachers  desiring  Association 
assistance  contact  the  N.J.E.A. 
office  at  the  very  beginning  of 
any  involvement.  Financial  as¬ 
sistance  should  not  he  ex¬ 
pected  where  the  Association 
has  not  been  consulted  early 
in  the  controversy. 

The  Association  employs  legal 
counsel  to  advise  or  aid.  or  may 
provide  assistance  when: 

1.  A  teacher  is  in  a  school  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  she  feels  she  needs 
legal  advice, 

2.  Definite  action  has  la-en  taken 
jeopardizing  her  legal  rights. 
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Hoboken  Teachers  Schedule  ^Troblem 


Parents^^  in  Democratic  Discussions 


Approximately  forty  people  braved  a  torrential  rain  to  attend  the  first 
Democratic  Discussions  program  to  be  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Hoboken  Teach* 
ers’  Association  and  the  Waldheim-Stevens  Forum.  The  discussion,  advertised 
as  “a  new  kind  of  discussion  of  one  of  our  oldest  problems”  was  based  on 
the  question:  “Problem  Children,  or  Problem  Parents?”  Each  member  of  a 
five-man  panel  comprising  representa- 


lives  of  religion,  education,  private 
charity,  and  the  stale,  discussed  the 
particular  phase  of  the  problem  with 
which  he  came  into  most  intimate  con¬ 
tact  in  his  daily  work. 

Speakers  included  Arlo  Brown,  su¬ 
pervisor  of  the  State  Board  of  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Guardians,  Trenton;  F.  W.  Kil¬ 
lian,  research  consultant  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Probation  Association,  New 
York;  Miss  M.  Kleiner,  Mary  Ham¬ 
mond  Stevens  Home,  Hoboken;  Miss 
Mary  Mooney,  Associated  Catholic 
Charities,  Newark;  and,  Lucien  Tais- 
tra.  principal  of  Public  School  No.  8, 
Hoboken. 


Stress  Lack  of  Supervision 


“Following  the  presentation  of  the 
subject.”  The  Hudson  Dispatch  noted 
“a  spirited  discussion  ensued  from  the 
floor.  Among  the  points  stressed  was 
the  fact  that  the  working  mother,  the 
extra  spending  money,  and  the  lack 
of  supervision  in  a  disorganized  home 
are  largely  responsible  for  delinquency 
problems.” 


Haninionton  Stages  Meeting 
Jointly  with  Service  Clubs 


Hope  Proves  No  Group 
Too  Small  for  DD 


One  of  the  smallest  Democratic 
Discussions  groups  in  the  state  is 
undoubtedly  that  of  the  Hope  (War¬ 
ren  County  I  School  Teachers  which 
numbered  3  at  its  October  19 


The  Hammonton  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion  served  as  host  on  November  27 
to  the  following  clubs  and  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  community:  Kiwanis, 
American  Legion,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  Town  Council,  Board  of 
Exlucation,  Italian-American,  Current 
Events.  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  Delphian.  Civic,  and  the 
Junior  and  Senior  classes  of  Hammon¬ 
ton  High  School.  The  occasion  was  a 
Town  Meeting  Discussion  based  on  the 
Democratic  Discussions  topic  “Shall 
We  Have  Compulsory  Military  Train¬ 
ing  After  the  War?” 

The  negative  view  was  presented  by 
Mr.  George  Little,  representing  the 
Friends’  Peace  Committee  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  while  the  affirmative  argument 
was  upheld  by  Mr.  Louis  V.  Shepper, 
Director  of  Public  Relations.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  New  Jersey,  Veterans  of  For¬ 
eign  Wars. 

Community  singing  and  the  showing 
of  the  NJEA’s  film  Pop  Rings  the  Bell 
preceded  the  discussion. 


meeting. 

In  replying  to  Miss  Helen  Banks, 
the  teacher  who  reported  on  the 
meeting,  the  Association  said:  “We 
want  you  to  know  that  we  appre¬ 
ciate  particularly  the  efforts  of  a 
group  as  small  as  yours  in  meeting 
and  in  carrying  forward  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Discussions  program.  May  we 
emphasize  that  all  of  the  services 
of  this  Association  are  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  your  group;  we  sincerely 
hope  that  you  will  not  hesitate  to 
call  upon  us  because  of  ,  your 
numbers.” 


Hundred  Discussions 


Reach  Varied  Groups 
In  New  Jersey  Towns 


Miss  Ida  E.  Housman,  President  of 
the  Hoboken  Teachers  Association, 
presided  at  the  meeting  which  was  the 
first  of  three  Democratic  Discussions 
under  the  same  auspices.  Future  topics 
are  “U.  S.  Foreign  Policy”,  to  be 
considered  on  January  16,  1945, 
and  “Compulsory  Military  Training”, 
scheduled  for  next  March  6.  The  dis¬ 
cussions  are  integrated  units  of  the 
Waldheim-Stevens  Forum  program  of 
fifteen  cultural  presentations. 


Eight  thousand  citizens  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  of  whom  twelve  hundred  were 
teachers,  participated  in  the  100  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Democratic  Discussions 
program  reported  to  the  NJEA  offices 
between  the  opening  of  the  school  year 
and  mid-December. 


These  meetings,  held  throughout  the 
twenty-one  counties  of  the  State,  were 
sponsored  by  such  varied  groups  as 
Parent-Teacher  Associations,  Men’s 
and  Women’s  Service  Clubs,  Church 
Clubs,  Principals’  Associations,  a 
state  Reformatory,  Community  Forum 
groups,  and  veterans’  organizations. 

Discussion  topics  varied  widely,  de¬ 
pending  largely  upon  the  type  of  group 
and  frequency  of  meeting.  One  of  the 
most  recent  additions  to  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Discussions  series  of  Outlines, 
“Should  We  Have  Compulsory  Mili¬ 
tary  Training  After  the  War?”,  pre¬ 
pared  by  Kenneth  C.  Coulter,  Super¬ 
vising  Principal  of  the  Glen  Rock 
Public  Schools,  is  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  in  demand  as  the  basis  for  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Discussions  programs,  as  public 
interest  in  this  problem  mounts  daily. 
Other  new  discussion  outlines  available 
for  the  first  time  this  year  include 
“Youth  After  3:15  P.  M. — What  and 
Where?”  by  Anita  S.  Quarles,  Union 
County  Welfare  Council,  and  Charlotte 
McCracken,  Elizabeth  Y.  W,  C.  A.; 
“Character  —  How  Developed?”  by 
Drs.  Ross  Runnels  and  Mildred  Fisher, 
principal  and  vice-principal  respec¬ 
tively,  of  Maplewood  Junior  High 
School;  and  “U.  S.  Foreign  Policy 
After  the  War?”  by  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association  of  New  York,  Dr,  Vera 
M.  Dean,  Director  of  Research. 


Passaic  County  Council 
Discussions  Meetings  to 


Plans  Fifty  Democratic 
Be  Held  in  Current  Year 


One  of  the  first  of  a  series  of  county 
meetings  of  Democratic  Discussions 
Associates  was  called  by  Miss  Ruth 
Thomas,  County  Coordinator  of  the 
program  for  Passaic  County,  for 
November  16. 

The  Passaic  County  Council  of 
Teachers’  Associations  emphasized  its 
support  of  the  Democratic  Discussions 
program  in  the  county  by  having  the 
persons  attending  the  meeting  as  its 
guests  at  dinner  at  the  Lexington  Grill, 
Clifton,  preceding  the  meeting. 

Mr.  William  H.  Flaharty,  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  Mr.  Charles 
Robinson.  NJEA  Executive  Committee 
member  from  Passaic  County  and  host 


for  the  evening  on  behalf  of  the  Pas¬ 
saic  County  Council,  and  Mrs.  Louis 
Goldstein.  First  Vice-President  of  the 
Passaic  County  Council  of  Parent- 
Teacher  Associations,  addressed  a 
group  of  approximately  twenty  Asso¬ 
ciates.  some  with  much  experience, 
others  entirely  new  to  the  Democratic 
Discussions  program.  Miss  Thomas 
then  led  the  group  in  an  exchange  of 
experiences  and  in  answering  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  newcomers.  Tentative 
plans  for  the  year,  formulated  at  the 
meeting,  indicated  that  .50  Democratic 
Discussions  meetings  might  well  be 
expected  in  Passaic  Countv  during  the 
current  year. 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT 

Hunterdon  County  School  Develops  Social 
Control  through  Building  Self-Control 


IN  ONE  OF  THE  rural  schools  of  Hun¬ 
terdon  County  the  helping  teacher 
reports  that  the  seventh-  and  eighth- 
grade  children,  the  teachers,  and  the 
parents  have  been  working  on  the 
problem  of  how  to  grow  up  in  a  de¬ 
mocracy.  There  had  been  discipline 
troubles  in  the  upper  grades  when  sub¬ 
stitutes  replaced  the  regular  teachers, 
and  the  children  themselves  asked  for 
help  in  acquiring  a  kind  of  social  con¬ 
trol  based  on  self-control;  they  wanted 
to  “grow  up,”  TTie  teachers  wanted  to 
solve  problems  of  school  discipline,  and 
the  parents  felt  the  need  of  help  in 
training  their  children. 

The  children  under  the  teachers’ 
guidance  set  up  their  chief  objective — 
to  learn  how  to  meet  problems  as  a 
group.  This  involved  conducting 
meetings,  getting  other  people’s  opin¬ 
ions,  taking  part  in  courteous  discus¬ 
sions,  practicing  “proper  manners,” 
and  helping  others  in  the  school. 

Guest  speakers  were  invited  to  pupil 
meetings  and  were  introduced  to  the 
class.  Discussions  followed  the  talks. 
TTie  class  assumed  responsibility  for 
distributing  school  milk,  selling  stamps 
and  bonds,  protecting  the  lawn,  and 
other  activities.  A  luncheon  was  served 
to  which  boys  escorted  girls  and  which 
girls  helped  to  serve.  The  children 
planned  and  carried  out  a  formal  dance 
for  which  they  decorated  the  school 
auditorium.  They  made  a  study  of  de¬ 
sirable  character  traits  and  ways  of 
developing  them,  which  culminated  in 
a  joint  meeting  with  the  parent-teacher 
association  at  which  parents,  teachers, 
and  children  discussed  “The  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Character.” 

P.T.A.  Discusses  Character 

The  parent-teacher  association  car¬ 
ried  on  special  discussion  groups  on 
such  topics  as  growing  up  in  war  time 
and  developing  children’s  characters. 
The  parents  spent  a  day  visiting  every 
room  of  the  school.  The  visit  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  discussion  of  the  day’s 
observations.  The  parents  noted 
that  children  were  making  their 
own  decisions  and  were  consider¬ 
ate  and  courteous,  and  that  there 
were  many  evidences  of  a  spirit 
of  cooperation  between  teachers 


and  pupils.  Changes  in  educa¬ 
tional  techniques  were  ques¬ 
tioned,  commented  upon,  and 
explained. 

When  the  joint  meeting  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  and  the  parent-teacher  association 
was  held  later,  parents  acknowledged 
their  responsibility  as  leaders  and  ex¬ 
amples  and  agreed  with  the  children 
that  training  must  be  adapted  to  the 
personality  of  each  child.  They  ac¬ 
cepted  the  responsibility  for  supplying 
more  recreation  and  agreed  to  help 
with  the  dance. 

The  children  felt  that  they  owed 
their  parents  dependability,  gratitude, 
respect,  and  help  with  household  du¬ 
ties.  They  thought  their  parents  should 
give  them  respect  “as  a  person.”  a 
home  to  bring  friends  into,  guidance 
when  needed,  help  with  their  troubles, 
some  pleasure,  and  some  freedom. 

Among  the  character  trhits  which 
the  children  considered  desirable 
were  cooperation,  responsibility,  will- 


The  elementary  schools  of  Glou¬ 
cester  County  have  been  devoting 
much  attention  recently  to  the 
problem  of  providing  an  adequate  non¬ 
reading  program  for  five-year-old 
children  who  are  beginning  school. 
The  primary  teachers  in  many  school 
districts  have  met  to  discuss  the  sug¬ 
gestions  in  Elementary  School  Bulle¬ 
tin  No.  8,  “The  First  Year  in  School,” 
put  out  by  the  State  Department  last 
year  in  mimeographed  form  and  soon 
to  be  reissued  as  a  printed  pamphlet. 

The  helping  teachers  of  this 
county  report  that  one  of  the 
most  encouraging  outcomes  of 
the  emphasis  on  work  with  chil¬ 
dren  of  this  age  has  been  the  in¬ 
terest  in  providing  more  adequate 
materials  for  them.  Because  the 
manufacture  of  such  articles  has 
been  greatly  curtailed,  this  has 
proved  a  real  problem. 

Teachers  have  visited  stores  and 
well-equipped  schoob  and  have  secured 
many  illustrated  catalogs  and  books 


power,  self-control,  good  manners,  and 
thoughtfulness.  W'ays  in  which  good 
character  could  be  formed  included: 

Association  with  other  people,  social 
experiences,  parties 

Belonging  to  organizations  such  as 
Scouts,  church,  clubs 

To  have  an  allowance  and  learn  to 
use  it 

Chances  to  act  in  the  right  tvay 

Using  the  “golden  rule” 

The  comments  of  the  children 
about  misconduct  and  punish¬ 
ment  were  particularly  interest¬ 
ing.  Reasons  for  misbehavior 
included  reaction  from  over-strict 
discipline,  desire  to  have  fun,  ig¬ 
norance  of  dangerous  conse¬ 
quences,  and  thoughtlessness. 
The  children  felt  that  punishment 
might  stop  bad  habits  from  be¬ 
coming  worse  and  would  be  justi¬ 
fied  for  anything  done  for  spite 
or  for  destruction  wilfully  per¬ 
petrated.  They  believed  that  a 
child  should  be  warned  before  be¬ 
ing  punished  and  that  the  kind  of 
punishment  “depends  upon  the 
person.” 

Reasons  advanced  for  developing 
good  character  traits  ranged  from  “so 
you  won’t  be  a  wall  flower”  to  “so 
you  will  like  to  do  the  right  thing, 
not  just  because  you  have  to.” 

The  project  reached  a  successful 
climax  when  the  children  carried  on 
satisfactorily  for  several  days  in  the 
teacher’s  absence. 


describing  materials  for  play  and  other 
activities.  From  these  sources  they 
have  gathered  and  adapted  suggestions 
for  making  equipment  of  their  own  at 
little  expense.  For  example,  a  scooter 
hike  can  he  made  with  two  wheels  from 
a  discarded  roller  skate  and  two  pieces 
of  scrap  lumber.  A  horse's  head  cut 
from  plywood,  added  to  an  old  broom 
handle,  makes  a  hobby  horse.  A  rock¬ 
ing  horse  is  manufactured  from  a  dis¬ 
carded  primary  chair  with  rockers 
added,  a  plywood  head,  and  a  broom¬ 
stick  tail;  a  flowing  mane  and  tail  of 
bright  colored  cotton  yarn  and  a  coat 
of  gay  paint  add  the  finishing  touches. 
Other  articles  made  from  scrap  lum¬ 
ber  and  odd  lots  of  paint  are  toy  wheel¬ 
barrows,  wagons,  boats,  and  trains. 
Outdoor  equipment  includes  swings, 
teeter  boards,  and  sand  boxes. 

Old  toys  from  home  and  school  have 
been  reconditioned,  and  large  farm 
animals  cut  from  plywood  with  coping 
saws.  This  has  been  done  by  the  older 
boys  in  their  industrial  arts  courses. 


Gloucester  County  Pupils  Manufacture 
School  Equipment  for  Primary  Children 
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A  LETTER  TO  JOE,  0^  ’43 

By  W.  F.  Snave 
Jamesburg 


Dear  Joe, 

F  I  weren’t  so  aware  that  you  were 
in  the  Service,  surely  your  wander¬ 
ings  would  sound  like  those  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional  itinerant.  There  was  your 
short  spell  at  Dix;  several  months  in 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi;  back 
to  Jersey;  North  Africa;  Sicily;  and 
now  your  stretch  in  Italy.  It  hardly 
seems  possible  that  when  we  shook 
hands  in  mid-semester  of  '43,  you 
would  become  a  seasoned  warrior  so 
soon,  fighting  Boches  in  the  bend  of 
sunny  Italy.  From  your  class  in  this 
little  hamlet,  as  you  might  know,  the 
boys  are  scattered  to  the  four  corners 
of  the  globe.  Elwood  Smith  is  on  an 
island  in  the  Pacific;  Bill  McHugh  is 
in  England,  probably  in  France  by- 
now.  Tom  Gigurelli  will  get  his  wings 
soon;  Steve  Bronkowich  is  in  Alaska; 
and  Izzy  Weinstein,  the  runt  of  the 
class  of  ’43,  is  with  the  Armed  Guard. 

If  it  didn’t  sound  so  stiffly  academic 
I  could  divide  the  essence  of  your  notes 
to  me  into  three  categories.  If  you 
can  forget  that  I  am  the  ’old  man  who 
sits  in  the  office’,  and  that  you  are 
one  of  the  chaps  who  didn’t  ’get  sent 
in’  too  often,  maybe  we  could  talk  on 
the  same  level,  as  we  always  tried  to 
do.  Without  solicitation  on  my  part 
it  was  stimulating  to  read  your  advice 
to  the  younger  fellows  back  home,  your 
dreaming  of  your  possibilities  for  the 
future,  and  your  conjectures  about 
what  the  folks  back  home  are  doing 
and  planning. 


LOTING  “one  of  our  recent  gradu¬ 
ates”  in  assembly  one  day,  I  read 
verbatim  a  few  paragraphs  from  a  re¬ 
cent  letter,  the  things  that  you  would 
like  to  do  over  in  a  better  way.  It  is 
so  difficult  for  teen-age  boys  to  benefit 
from  others’  experiences.  Their  world 
is  always  a  newly-discovered  one. 
which  oldsters  skipped  on  their  way 
through.  I  agree  with  you;  boys  too 
often  do  not  put  sufficient  time  on  their 
books,  and  seem  satisfied  to  delude 
themselves  with  the  consolation  that 
they  could  do  it  if  they  really  wanted 
to.  Then  when  the  showdown  comes 
later  on,  a  few  blame  their  Alma  Mater 
for  letting  them  down;  others  sense 
the  hard-learned  lesson,  and,  like  your¬ 
self,  buck  up;  and  others  continue  with 
the  j)acifier,  7  could  do  it  too,  if  I 
wanted  to’.  Boys  do  seem  more  serious 
about  their  status  in  this  conflict,  as 
time  wears  on.  If  back  in  school, 
you  say,  you’d  try  to  do  more  of  the 
extra  jobs  around  school,  to  make 
yourself  as  useful  as  possible,  to  gain 
the  advantages  of  development  from 
exerting  initiative,  creating  improve¬ 
ments,  enhancing  school  morale — de¬ 
velopment  that  only  self-impelled  tasks 
can  yield.  If  we  could  only  put  your 
enthusiasm  and  present  perspective 
into  action,  the  school  would  be  a  hap¬ 
pier  and  richer  institution. 

HAVE  an  idea  that  your  military 
experiences  have  caused  a  faster 
maturation  than  ordinary  civilian  life 
would  have  done.  Ordinarily  many 


boys  your  age  have  just  discarded  their 
college  freshmen  dinks,  and  are  waving 
their  college  banners  furiously.  Others 
would  have  been  errand  boys  in  the 
local  snuff  works,  with  the  exciting 
tasks  of  sorting  mail  and  passing  along 
inter-office  gossip.  Your  determination 
to  be  the  best  mechanic  at  Arthurson’s 
Body  Works  is  commendable.  You 
have  always  shown  good  mechanical 
ability,  so  why  waste  it  trying  to  be¬ 
come  a  second-rate  lawyer?  A  good 
mechanic  is  well-respected  and  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  our  industrial  life.  So  plan  and 
think  how  you  can  become  the  best 
machinist  at  Arthurson’s,  and  your 
future  will  take  care  of  itself. 

I  suppose  you  hear  of  the  easy 
money  being  made  in  the  States.  It 
is  ridiculous  not  to  admit  that  some 
are  making  more  than  ever  before.  In 
most  cases,  however,  after  taxes  and 
bond  purchases  are  made,  the  balance 
no  more  than  compensates  for  in¬ 
creased  costs  of  living.  The  few  who 
are  squandering  aimlessly  are  the  ones 
whom  you  hear  about.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  with  frozen  incomes  are 
rather  hard  put  to  make  ends  meet. 

SOME  THOUGHT  hos  been  given  to 
post-war  memorials  for  the  serv- 
iremen.  Some  sort  of  recreation  cen¬ 
ters  seems  to  receive  the  most  attention. 
The  idea  sounds  all  right,  if  planned 
carefully,  and  not  just  under  the  emo¬ 
tional  strain  of  the  moment.  I’m  afraid 
previous  organizations  have  found 
elaborate  structures  are  expensive  to 
operate  year  after  year,  even  though 
the  impulse  of  the  times  drove  men 
farther  than  their  concepts  of  main¬ 
tenance. 

There  is  a  strong  feeling  that  serv¬ 
icemen  will  not  go  back  to  where  they 
left  off,  in  their  training  and  employ¬ 
ment,  but  will  march  forward  from 
whence  they  are. 

I  hear  a  lot  of  interpretations  of 
G.  I.  Joe,  but  I  have  a  thought  from 
my  contacts  with  many  of  the  boys 
that  it  may  mean  ’GREATLY  IM¬ 
PROVED’,  too. 

Best  wishes, 

W.  F.  Snave, 

Your  old  schoolmaster. 


U.  8.  Army  Photo 

I  hear ‘a  lot  of  interpretations  of  G.  1.  Joe,  but  I  have  a  thought  from  my 
contacts  with  many  of  the  hoys  that  it  may  mean  “greatly  improved,"  too. 
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LOOKS  AT  EDUCATION 

;4«td  Seed 


By  Otis  A.  Cbosbt 
President,  School  Public  Relations 
Association 

For  decades  educators  have  fought 
any  declaration  that  sought  to 
show  a  relationship  between  eco¬ 
nomic  progress  and  the  educational 
level  of  a  community.  This  attitude  has 
been  obtained  largely  because  school 
people  are  most  envious  of  their  role 
in  developing  citizenship  in  the  lives 
of  boys  and  girls.  Teachers  seem  to 
entertain  an  assumption  that  there  can 
be  no  financial  progress  for  a  people 
if  they  are  not  first  good  citizens. 

Without  questioning  the  merits  of 
such  a  thesis,  we  cannot  afford  to  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that  financial  backing  for 
good  schools  comes  most  easily  and 
most  surely  when  the  taxpayers  are 
made  conscious  of  an  increasing  re¬ 
turn  to  them  for  their  investment  in 
better  schools  —  qualified  teachers, 
modern  buildings,  and  plenty  of  good 
teaching  tools  and  learning  tools.  These 
are  factors  that  mean  much  in  plan¬ 
ning  the  very  best  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  child. 

Significantly  for  educators,  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  become  conscious  of  the  possible 
relationship  between  economic  status 
and  the  educational  level  of  *a  com¬ 
munity.  Recently  they  set  their  re¬ 
search  staff  at  work  on  the  problem. 
The  Chamber  has  just  released  the 
findings  of  the  study.  Some  of  the 
highlights  follow  : 

1.  “The  cost  of  education  is  an  in¬ 
vestment  that  local  citizens  and  busi¬ 
ness  can  well  afford  in  increased 
measure,  when  related  step  by  step  to 
the  improvement  of  local  economic 
conditions. 

2.  “In  order  to  maintain  a  repre¬ 
sentative  Republic  under  the  system  of 
private  endeavor,  initiative  and  direc¬ 
tion,  business  must  discover  basically 
sound  measures  for  the  expansion  of 
our  dynamic  economy.  Education  is 
an  essential  investment  in  that  expan¬ 
sion. 

3.  “Since  education  has  been  and 
should  continue  to  be  a  local  func¬ 
tion — at  least  at  the  state  level — every 


community  should  ascertain  its  own 
educational  status  and  economic  con¬ 
dition  and  set  to  work  immediately  to 
utilize  education  as  a  lever  for  its  own 
advancement.” 

The  report  of  the  Chamber  empha¬ 
sizes  that  “all  nations  want  to  be  more 
prosperous.  All  want  a  higher  income. 
*  *  *  Underlying  all  factors  pointing  to 
the  realization  of  this  is  ‘the  level  of 
understanding  and  technical  knowledge 
of  all  people.’  ”  The  report  concludes 
with  the  statement,  “There  is  one  thing 
that  you  will  always  find  in  any  coun¬ 
try  with  a  higher  income — ^the  people 
have  a  higher  level  of  education  and 
great  technical  skill.  *  *  *  If  a  country 
will  increase  the  amount  of  education 


and  technical  training,  the  income  will 
increase.  In  the  light  of  all  this  we  are 
justified  in  saying  that  the  income  will 
increase  far  more  than  the  cost  of  edu¬ 
cation.  In  this  sense  we  are  justified  in 
saying  that  more  education  will  cause 
an  increase  in  the  income  of  a 
country.” 

This  is  the  story  being  digested  by 
every  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
the  nation  this  month.  It’s  a  public 
relations  “scoop”  for  education.  At 
last  it  looks  as  if  business  has  dis¬ 
covered  the  monetary  value  of  good 
schools  in  a  community.  It  remains 
but  for  educators  to  see  that  this  story 
reaches  the  ears  of  every  true 
American. 


THE  STORY  Paul  H.  Good  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  told  the  State  Association  Secretaries  at  their  Washing¬ 
ton  meeting  in  November  proved  so  unusual  that  the  exchunation  of 
his  hearers  was  almost  universal:  ‘T  wish  I  could  have  a  copy  of  his 
summary  for  the  teachers  of  our  State!” 

While  the  report  in  its  entirety^  has  not  yet  been  made  public, 
we  are  privileged  to  reproduce  here  some  of  the  conclusions. 

Paul  Good,  as  secretary  of  the  Chamber’s  Committee  on  Educa¬ 
tion,  tabulated  data  showing  elementary  and  secondary  enrollments 
in  1910,  1920,  1930,  and  1940;  the  average  annual  salaries  in  those 
decades  for  teachers,  supervisors  and  principals;  the  current  expense 
in  each  decade  for  each  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  and  the 
percentage  of  such  expense  to  the  total  national  income;  the  length 
of  school  terms  and  the  average  class  size;  the  average  value  of  school 
property;  and  the  median  years  of  school  completed  by  various  age 
groups. 

The  study  showed  a  close  correlation  existing  between  level  of 
education  and  economic  well-being  as  measured  by  rent  schedules, 
per  cent  of  homes  with  radios,  mechanical  refrigeration,  running 
water,  tub,  or  shower,  electric  lighting,  life  insurance  in  force,  and 
circulation  of  18  national  magazines.  The  report  concludes  that: 

“The  samplings  of  income  broken  down  by  education  levels  show 
a  close  correlation  between  the  level  of  education  and  the  increasingiy 
higher  level  of  income.  With  the  close  relationship  shown  between 
income  and  consumer  data,  we  believe  strong  evidence  is  brought  to 
bear  on  our  thesis  that  more  education  does  bring  greater  income; 
thus,  more  purchasing  power.” 

This  study  provides  a  new  ray  of  hope  for  education  in  the 
United  States.  We  may  be  approaching  an  era  in  which  the  adequate 
financing  of  public  schools  will  be  looked  upon  by  taxpayers  as  a 
profitable  investment  rather  than  a  burden. 
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Of  Greatness  in  Teaching 

A  Prayer 

Dr.  Leslie  Pinckney  Hill,  speaking  at  the 
annual  convention  in  New  York  on  the  subject  of 
race  relations,  regretted  that  the  quick  passage 
of  time  did  not  permit  him  to  cover  adequately 
all  the  points  he  wished  to  make.  In  a  later  let¬ 
ter  he  remarked  that  his  poem  “Of  Greatness  in 
Teaching”  really  summarizes  all  that  he  could 
ever  hope  to  say  on  the  subject.  We  print  the 


The  New  Jersey  Education 
Association 


PRESENTS 


lAMG  IIP  THE  Hlir 

and 

70P  RINGS  THE  BELL’’ 


God,  save  our  land  from  that  unblessed  sedateness 
Which  arrogates  unto  itself  a  greatness 
Built  of  the  rubble  leavings  of  the  past! 

Nou!  that  our  star-lit  banners  stream  at  last 
On  land,  and  in  the  air  and  on  the  sea 
Beyond  the  reach  of  doubt,  how  great  are  we? 

Not  that  the  mightiest  armament  is  ours 

Will  make  us  great,  nor  pacts  to  balance  powers. 

Not  the  bright  treasure  guarded  under  ground, 

Nor  the  plump  grain  with  which  our  fields  abound. 
Not  trade,  nor  vast  domain  securely  barred 
Against  assault,  not  cities  all  unscarred. 

Not  the  strong  tramp  of  armies  marching  back 
Exultant  from  victorious  attack. 

Not  pride  that  we  are  safe,  while  hallowed  lands 
Must  perish,  or  find  succor  at  our  hands. 

Not  the  vain  cry  blown  down  the  heedless  wind 
That  we  alone  of  peoples  have  not  sinned, 

These  are  but  perishables,  crumbled  stones 
Of  an  old  world  for  which  a  new  atones. 

Never  in  these  will  any  searching  find 
The  greatness  of  the  nations  of  mankind. 

O  grant  us,  rather,  vision  of  the  state 
Whose  citizens  in  dream  and  soul  are  great. 

Whose  ordinances  bend  with  reverent  awe 
Before  the  categoric  moral  law. 

Triumphant  in  the  bitter  fight  to  live. 

Exalt  our  spirits'  grandly  to  forgive. 

With  matchless  power  to  shackle  every  foe. 

Give  us  the  heart  of  wisdom  to  forego. 

And  this  above  all  else  vouchsafe — that  we. 

In  blood-bought  peace,  may  set  our  children  free 
From  ancient  self-delusions,  greeds  and  hates 
Whereby  the  crash  of  dynasties  and  states 
Has  written  red  the  chronicles  of  time. 

O  let  our  children  scale  those  heights  sublime 
\l’hither  our  feet  have  faltered.  Let  them  see 
How  beautiful  a  land  may  come  to  be 
When  brotherhood  is  more  than  word  or  thought. 
Being  the  substance  of  our  living,  wrought 
Into  the  noblest  ends  our  souls  may  reach. 

.\nd  flowing  in  the  stream  of  all  we  teach. 

Beyond  all  empire  then  our  eyes  may  scan 
The  coming  Kingdom  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
Built  of  a  dream,  abiding,  undefiled — 

The  glory  of  its  throne,  a  little  child. 


550  ft. — 16  mill,  film — with  sound 


Describes  the  importance  of  the  schools  to  the 
nation  and  their  contribution  to  the  war  effort.  Both 
pictures  provide  a  high  grade  and  interesting  de¬ 
scription  of  school  activities  that  you  will  be  proud 
to  show  to  citizens  of  your  community.  Book  them  for 
your  community  groups  now,  for  men’s  and  women’s 
organizations  and  institutions  of  all  kinds. 

Book  Them  Now  FREE  OF  CHARGE  From 

MRS.  WARREN 
New  Jersey  State  Museum 
State  House  Annex 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


RCOonrKiiolinT 

>>ur  Electric  Servant 


CHECK  YOUR  LIGHTIIVG 

Make  sure  you  are  using  lamp  bulbs  of  the  cor¬ 
rect  wattage.  Every  now  and  then  look  at  them 
under  daylight.  If  they’re  blackened,  replace 
them  with  new  ones.  You  can  use  the  old  ones 
in  rooms  where  you  don’t  do  close  visual  work. 

REDOY  KILOWATT,  yewr  efeclrfc  servant 

PVBLICt©)SERVICE 


Buy  United  States  War  Savings  Bonds  or  Stamps 
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Jersey  City  State  Teachers  College  Photo 
The  heaviest  burden  upon  the  blind  person  is  not  blindness 
but  idleness,  and  she  ran  be  relieved  of  this  greater  burden. 


The  New  Jersey  State  Commission 
FOR  THE  Blind,  in  its  pamphlet. 
“Service  to  the  Blind  and  Visually 
Handicapped  in  New  Jersey”,  says, 
“Any  person  blind,  partially  blind, 
or  with  a  serious  visual  handicap  may 
seek  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind  in  se¬ 
curing  medical  attention  for  the  res¬ 
toration  and  preservation  of  sight, 
educational  training  for  children  who 
are  blind  or  have  defective  vision, 
home  teaching  and  vocational  training 
for  adults,  guidance  in  readjustment 
to  family  and  community  life  under 
the  handicap,  and  employment  through 
home  industry,  vending  stands,  and  the 
like.” 


New'  Jersey’s 

Program 
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By  Edwin  W.  Krai  s 
Pleasantvillp 


read  to  the  student  from  necessary 
text  hooks  or  pamphlets  connected 
with  his  studies. 

To  receive  assistance  a  person 
must  (1)  have  not  more  than 
20/200  vision  in  the  better  eye 
when  fitted  with  glasses,  or  have 
a  serious  restriction  of  the  visual 
field;  (2)  be  twenty-one  years  of 
age  or  over;  (3)  have  been  a  resi¬ 
dent  within  the  state  of  not  less 
than  five  years  wdthin  the  last 
nine  and  continuously  at  least  one 
year  immediately  prior  to  appli¬ 
cation;  (4)  be  unable  to  support 
himself  and  have  no  relatives  or 
persons  financially  able  and  le¬ 
gally  liable  for  his  support. 

Applications  may  be  made  to  the 
County  Welfare  Board  of  the  county 
in  which  the  applicant  lives. 


of  regular  grades  under  specially- 
trained  teachers.  They  learn  to  read; 
to  write  Braille;  to  use  Braille  type¬ 
writers,  raised  maps,  arithmetic  slates, 
and  talking  books.  They  begin  typing 
at  the  fourth-grade  level  so  that  all 
written  materials  may  be  prepared  by 
typing.  Local  boards  may  transport 
these  pupils  to  a  nearby  class.  Bedside 
instruction  may  also  be  provided  by 
the  local  Board  of  Education. 

New  Jersey,  having  no  residential 
school  for  the  blind,  has  arranged  to 
send  children  who  need  such  services 
to  the  New  York  Institute  for  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind  at  New  York  City; 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind  at  Overbrook, 


New  Jersey  had  3,067  blind  persons  in  1940.  Yet  no  institutions  exist  in  the  state  where  these  can  he 
educated  in  the  skills  they  need.  Approximately  40  are  sent  out  of  the  state  for  institutional  care. 
This  article  explains  the  services  available  for  the  blind  and  the  visually  handicapped. 


A  blind  or  partially  blind  person, 
being  referred  to  the  Commission,  is 
given  an  eye  examination  to  determine 
whether  the  applicant  is  eligible  for 
Commission  service. 

Restorative  medical  or  surgical  care 
is  then  arranged  in  an  attempt  to  check 
further  loss  of  sight,  or  to  restore  or 
stabilize  the  remaining  vision.  Close 
contact  is  maintained  until  everything 
possible  has  been  done  to  aid  the 
applicant. 

The  New  Jersey  School  Law  pro¬ 
vides  that  classes  for  the  blind  or  par¬ 
tially  blind  be  established  for  those 
who  do  not  need  institutional  care. 
These  children  meet  the  requirements 


and  the  Perkins  Institute  at  Watertown, 
Massachusetts. 

The  Commission  provides  reading 
service  for  the  blind  and  sight-conser¬ 
vation  pupils  in  high  school  grades, 
the  pupils  being  definitely  a  part  of 
the  regular  sqhool  life  and  program 
and  differing  only  in  that  they  receive 
out-of-school  assistance  from  the 
reader  in  preparing  lessons. 

Adult  education  for  the  blind  is 
made  possible  through  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  The  state  pays  $200  for  the  use 
of  a  student  to  attend  a  college,  uni¬ 
versity,  technical  or  professional  school 
established  within  the  state.  A  sum  of 
$300  is  also  paid  to  employ  a  person  to 


In  1930  the  number  on  assistance 
rolls  was  183,  while  in  1940  the  num¬ 
ber  had  reached  813. 

The  Commission  employs  six  blind 
teachers  who  are  also  field  representa¬ 
tives,  each  having  a  certain  territory 
in  which  to  operate.  As  field  repre¬ 
sentative,  they  contact  the  blind  in  their 
districts,  study  their  problems  and  co¬ 
operate  with  the  necessary  agencies 
that  may  assist  the  individuals.  As 
home  teachers,  they  have  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  (1)  contacting  newly  regis¬ 
tered  persons  and  explaining  the  serv¬ 
ices  offered  by  the  Commission;  (21 
giving  home  instruction  to  all  blind 
persons  desiring  it;  (3)  visiting  the 
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blind  to  assist  them  in  adjusting  to 
family  and  community  life;  (4)  by 
annual  visits,  keeping  in  touch  with 
them  to  maintain  an  up-to-date  record 
of  all  cases. 


Helen  Keller  said,  “The  heaviest  bur¬ 
den  upon  the  blind  person  is  not  blind¬ 
ness,  but  idleness,  and  he  can  be 
relieved  of  this  greater  burden.” 

There  are  many  tasks  which  the 
blind  or  visually  handicapped  can  be 
trained  to  do.  Home  Industries  Serv¬ 
ice  and  vending  stands  are  direct  Com¬ 
mission  activities.  The  Home  Indus¬ 
tries  department  supplies  materials  at 
cost.  The  articles  must  be  of  high 
quality  and  are  sent  to  the  Commission 
at  the  end  of  each  month.  Immediate 
payment  is  made  for  the  articles,  less 
the  cost  of  raw  materials  charged  to 
the  maker.  For  those  who  are  train- 
able  and  who  wish  to  work  on  power 
sewing  machines  or  looms,  the  Com¬ 
mission  will  supply  both  machinery 
and  materials.  The  machinery  may 
later  be  purchased  by  the  person  if 
he  chooses. 


Plans  in  operation  for  the  sale  of 
articles  made  by  the  blind  include  the 
selling  of  such  articles  as  rugs,  knitted 
baby  wear,  men’s  accessories,  and  bird 
houses,  wholesale  to  department  stores ; 
gift  shop  sales;  special  sales  weeks, 
with  demonstrations  of  the  blind  at 
work  being  given;  sales  by  hotels,  state 
fairs,  women’s  clubs,  conventions,  and 
institutes. 


Leisure-time  pleasures  for  the  blind, 
such  as  reading,  motion  pictures, 
travel,  and  contact  with  other  people 
are  important  Commission  projects 
which  are  arranged  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  fraternal  organizations,  church 
groups,  women’s  clubs  and  young 
people’s  groups  or  organizations.  The 
“Talking  Book”  provides  literature, 
entertainment,  and  education  for  thou¬ 
sands  of  blind  people.  Records  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Library  without  cost  of  postage. 

The  Commission,  through  the  cour¬ 
tesy  of  the  Public  Service  Coordinated 
Transport,  issues  bus  tickets  and  iden¬ 
tification  certificates  to  blind  persons 
entitling  them  to  free  transportation  in 
local  areas.  Railroads  arrange  for  a 
blind  person  and  an  attendant  to  ride 
on  a  single  fare. 

Any  blind  person,  using  as  a  guide 
a  white  cun^ed-handle  cane,  has  the 
right-of-way  crossing  all  highways,  ex¬ 
cept  when  traffic  is  specially  directed 
bv  an  officer. 


New  Jersey  registered  3,067  blind 
persons  in  1940  and  688  others  in 
classes  as  partially  sighted.  Yet  we 
have  no  facility  to  house  any  of  these 
for  special  care.  Only  38  to  40  have 
had  the  use  of  institutions  outside  of 
the  state  each  year. 


Z^t€te€ltC6Hai 
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The  Educational  Planning  Commission  of  New  Jersey,  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Captain  Gill  Robb  Wilson,  mentioned  at  its  December  13  meeting  a 
series  of  suggested  promotional  methods  for  the  use  of  county  and  local  com¬ 
mittees  in  their  effort  to  secure  for  public  schools  a  better  method  for  the 
distribution  of  state  aid. 

Teachers  can  help  the  laymen  in  the  movement  that  will,  if  successful, 
mark  the  greatest  educational  gain  of  a  generation.  It  is  believed  that,  as  they 
read  the  methods  by  which  the  need  for  better  educational  opportunities  is  being 
brought  vividly  to  the  citizenry,  teachers  will  see  many  opportunities  to  assist 
measurably  in  the  movement. 

Suggested  Methods  of  Promotion 

For  County  and  Local  Educational  Planning  Commissions 

IMPORT  AMT:  It  appears  that  the  intense  campaign  should  begin  in  the  coun¬ 
ties  on  Monday,  January  15,  1945.  From  that  time  on,  we  must  make  state 
aid  the  BIGGEST  public  issue  in  the  State.  This  means — in  every  county  and 
community — meetings  day  and  night  and  daily  press  releases.  Here  is  the  way 
the  promotion  picture  looks  now: 

I.  NEWSPAPERS 

From  now  until  January  15,  issue  about  one  press  release 
each  week.  After  January  15,  issue  one  release  each  day  to 
daily  papers;  one  each  week  to  weeklies.  For  example,  issue; 
1)  statements  by  outstanding  people  in  your  county  and 
community,  2)  editorials  (write  and  submit  to  editors),  and 
3)  reports  of  meetings,  speeches,  and  resolutions  favoring  the 
proposed  state  aid  plan.  Appoint  one  person  to  be  responsible 
for  newspaper  coverage. 

II.  SPEAKERS 

From  now  on  it  is  urgent  to  get  speakers  on  platforms  before  groups 
in  every  nook  and  cranny  of  your  counties  and  communities.  Schedule 
at  least  one  speech  a  day,  or  as  near  that  as  possible  after  January  15. 
Train  speakers  when  possible.  Don’t  overlook  a  single  service  club,  men 
and  women’s  groups  of  all  kinds!  Call  upon  your  county  superintendent 
for  speakers. 

III.  FILM  STRIP 

This  tells  the  state  sc-hool  aid  story  briefly  and  attractively.  Use  a 
single  frame  filmstrip  projector  or  a  stereopticon  with  a  filmstrip  attach¬ 
ment.  Your  county  superintendent  has  copies  of  this  film  strip,  also 
State  Headquarters.  Use  this  frequently  and  widely.  It  was  prepared 
especially  for  this  campaign. 

IV.  FLIERS 

“A  Square  Deal  for  All  New  Jersey  Children”.  These  are 
available  in  quantity.  Speakers  can  distribute  them  to  audi¬ 
ences  whom  they  address.  Ask  for  as  many  as  you  can  use. 
Distribute  them  widely.  (Five  fliers  have  been  mailed  to  every 
teacher  in  the  State  for  distribution  to  strategic  people.) 

V.  “Wanted — A  Sound  System  of  Financing  New  Jersey  Schools”  [describ¬ 
ing  the  need)  and  “A  Plan  for  Action”  (describing  the  proposed  state 
aid  plan)  are  available  from  Headquarters  office  for  speakers.  Our 
regular  mailing  list  for  these  includes  every  school  in  the  State  with  the 
request  that  the  principal  inform  his  teewhers;  every  Senator  and  Assem¬ 
blyman,  a  quantity  to  every  county  commission,  a  copy  to  the  clerk  of 
every  board  of  education,  and  copies  to  superintendents  of  schools  and 
supervising  principals. 

VI.  RESOLUTIONS 

Ask  boards  of  education,  all  kinds  of  groups,  state  and  local,  to  pass 
resolutions  favoring  the  proposed  plan  and  so  inform  newspapers,  state 
legislators,  and  send  a  copy  to  our  headquarters  office.  Ask  our  office 
for  a  suggested  resolution  which  you  can  modify  and  use. 

VII.  Explore  possibilities  of  radio  for  dramatic  skits,  speeches,  etc. 
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Teachers’  Salaries  Should  Be  Raised 


Rising  Living  Costs  Aggravate  Plight 

By  the  NJEA  Salary  and  Research  Committee 

One  glance  at  the  accompanying  graph  illustrates  vividly 
why  teachers^  salaries  should  be  raised  substantially.  In  the 
inflationary  period  of  the  last  four  years,  when  the  cost  of 
living  has  increased  more  than  30%,  the  average  teacher^s  sal¬ 
ary  has  risen  only  slightly  more  than  5%  above  the  1939  stand¬ 
ard.  This  fact  alone  should  be  sufficient  to  warrant  an  imme¬ 
diate  upward  adjustment  in  salaries.  The  chart  reproduced 
below  visualizes  the  serious  plight  of  the  teacher  in  this  in¬ 
flationary  period. 
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The  history  of  the  first  World 
War  and  its  aftermath  indicates 
that  a  continued  rise  in  cost  of 
living  will  probably  follow  this 
war.  ft  is  therefore  even  more 
urgent  that  better-than-average 
increases  be  granted  now  to  meet 
this  emergency. 

Teachers’  Salaries  Already 
Rest  on  Scale’s  Lowest  Rung 

According  to  data  compiled  by  the 
National  Education  Association,  the 
annual  average  income  in  the  Ignited 
States  for  physicians  is  $5,200,  for 
lawyers  $4,750,  for  veterinarians 
$2,750,  for  factory  workers  $2,150,* 
for  federal  employees  $2,140,  and  for 
public  health  nurses  $1,800.  For  teach¬ 
ers  the  corresponding  figure  is  $1,500. 
To  be  sure,  these  are  national  figures. 
The  average  income  for  teachers  in 
New  Jersey  ($2,206.43)  in  1943  was 
higher  than  the  national  figure.  Rut 
so  were  the  corresponding  figures  for 
all  other  working  groups  in  this  State. 
For  example,  in  1943  the  average  an¬ 
nual  earnings  of  men  and  women  in 
manufacturing  industries  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  amounted  to  $2..536..50. 

Another  aspect  of  the  same  story  is 
that  the  disparities  between  teachers’ 
salaries  and  the  incomes  of  other 
groups  are  steadily  tending  to  increase. 
For  example,  the  average  annual  salary 
of  teachers  in  New  Jersey  rose  from 
$2,185  in  1942  to  $2,206.43  in  1943, 
a  total  gain  of  $21.43.  At  the  same 
time  the  earnings  of  industrial  work¬ 
ers  increased  from  $2.32.3  in  1942  to 
$2,536..50  in  1943,  a  net  annual  gain 
of  $213..50.  Incomplete  figures  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1944  presage  a  still 
greater  gain  for  industrial  workers 
over  teachers.  This  situation  in  the 
face  of  continued  rising  costs  of  living 
makes  the  predicament  of  the  teacher 
a  very  critical  one.** 

It  is  apparent  from  these  statistics 
that  if  teaching  is  to  be  recognized  as 
a  profession  and  perform  its  necessary 
function  in  a  democratic  society,  there 
must  be  more  adequate  remuneration 
for  all  of  its  personnel  than  now  ob¬ 
tains  in  most  of  the  school  districts  in 
New  Jersey. 

•  Data  for  factory  workers,  nurses,  and 
teachers  refer  to  1942  incomes;  other 
data  are  based  on  1941  incomes. 

•*  Reports  of  the  N.  J.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  show  that  as  of  June,  1944,  the 
index  for  all  goods  and  services  has  risen 
to  131.1  per  cent,  with  June,  19,39,  used 
as  a  base. 

From  Educational  Research  Bulletin, 

September,  1944. 
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Salaries  -  Suggestions  For  Teachers 


1.  Teachers  must  be  more  realistic 
in  their  approach  to  the  problems  of 
improving  their  salary  status.  Teacher 
inertia,  modesty,  lack  of  understand¬ 
ing,  lack  of  thorough  objective  studies, 
and  other  teacher-conditioned  factors 
have  been  contributing  reasons  in 
keeping  salaries  at  their  present  levels. 

2.  A  strong  and  united  Teachers’ 
Association  working  persistently  and 
cooperatively  with  the  Supervising 
Principal  and  the  Board  of  Education 
in  developing  sound  studies  for  the 
improvement  of  salaries  is  essential  in 
the  effort  to  raise  the  prevailing  level 
of  renumeration  for  the  teaching 
profession. 

3.  Teacher  Associations  must  be 
primarily  concerned  with  improving 
the  professional  growth  of  their 
members. 

(A)  Teachers  should  check  to  see  if 
their  Association  is  placing  pre¬ 
dominant  emphasis  on  service 
and  unselfish  activities.  Does 
your  Association  stand  out  in 
the  town  as  an  organization  that 
is  influential  in  the  cultural  life 
of  the  community?  Does  the  As¬ 
sociation  have  wide-awake  active 
standing  committees  for  service 
functions,  for  popular  educa¬ 
tional  functions,  and  for  welfare 
functions  as  well  as  for  improv¬ 
ing  salaries? 

The  teacher  who  is  always  com¬ 
plaining  about  his  salary  or  beg¬ 
ging  for  increases  on  an  emo¬ 
tional  basis  not  only  brings 
down  unfavorable  judgment  on 
himself  but  materially  hurts  the 
prestige  and  goodwill  of  the 
teaching  profession. 

4.  Teachers  individually  should  take 
an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  There  should  be  no  respect¬ 
able  field  whether  social  or  polit¬ 
ical  in  which  the  teacher  should  not 
feel  free  to  take  an  active  part  if  he 
so  desires.  Teachers  are  citizens  and 
should  act  and  enjoy  the  rights,  priv¬ 
ileges,  and  immunities  of  all  respect¬ 
able  citizens. 

5.  It  is  increasingly  evident  that 
the  higher  cost  of  living  as  compared 
to  the  income  of  teachers  requires  an 
adjustment  in  teachers’  salaries  in  most 
communities  during  the  present  school 
year. 

6.  There  is  also  need,  in  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  communities,  for  a  long¬ 
term  plan  for  salary  adjustment  which 
should  be  studied  upon  the  completion 
of  this  immediate  objective. 


7.  In  carrying  out  this  plan,  teachers 
should  endeavor  to  set  up  broad,  co¬ 
operative,  functional  Salary  Study 
Committees.  It  appears  on  the  basis 
of  present  information  that  the  Joint 
Board  of  Education-Teacher  Associa¬ 
tion  Salary  Committee  such  as  was 
developed  in  Bridgewater  Township 
and  South  Orange-Maplew  ood  school 
districts,  or  the  General  Independent 
Salary-Study  Committee,  composed  of 
teachers  and  lay  members  with  an 
expert  as  consultant  working  under  the 
direction  of  the  Board  of  Education 
such  as  was  developed  in  Bloomfield 
and  Montclair,  are  more  apt  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  cooperative  basis  for  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  adjustment  in  teachers’  sal¬ 
aries.  Whatever  the  type  of  the 
committee,  it  should  be  thoroughly 
representative  of  all  groups  in  the  pro¬ 
fession  and  should  work  in  cooperation 
with  the  Board  of  Education. 

8.  The  Salary-Study  Committee 
should  familiarize  itself  with  the  book¬ 
let  “How  to  Develop  Salary  Programs” 
prepared  by  the  Educational  Research 
Committee.  This  is  available  at  the 
state  office  of  the  New  Jersey  Educa¬ 
tion  Association,  200  Stacy-Trent 
Hotel.  Trenton. 

The  experiences  of  a  number  of  se¬ 
lected  communities  in  New'  Jersey,  as 
related  in  this  booklet,  have  set  a  pat¬ 
tern  for  study  and  organization  that 
should  be  most  helpful.  It  is  urged 
that  every  member  of  the  committee 
study  the  contents  of  this  research 
booklet  and  adapt  the  suggestions  to 
the  needs  of  the  local  situation. 

9.  Before  the  study  is  undertaken, 
and  at  various  stages  of  its  develop¬ 
ment.  the  planning  committee  should 
consult  the  superintendent  or  supervis¬ 
ing  principal,  not  only  as  a  matter  of 
professional  courtesy  but  because  this 


official  can  be  of  great  assistance  in 
giving  advice  and  information  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  complete  picture  of  the  prob¬ 
lem.  In  order  to  insure  tbe  greatest 
good  for  the  profession,  individuals 
or  groups  should  n(»t  be  working  at 
cross-purposes. 

lU.  Make  a  significant  graph  illus¬ 
trating  the  problem  similar  to  the  one 
opposite  this  page,  but  adjusted  to  the 
conditions  of  the  local  community.  All 
local  costs  of  living  and  wage  data 
should  come  from  a  reliable  source. 

11.  Know  the  legal  channels  through 
which  requests  for  bonus  and  incre¬ 
ments  must  pass  to  become  valid. 

12.  Give  the  number  of  teachers  who 
are  leaving  the  profession  to  secure 
higher  remuneration  if  the  number  in 
your  community  warrants  it.  However, 
number  alone  is  not  the  only  significant 
factor.  The  loss  of  a  single  outstanding 
teacher  in  any  community  might  well 
be  an  irreplaceable  loss  resulting  in 
lowering  the  quality  of  education  in 
that  community.  Such  significant  case 
studies  can  be  used  effectively. 

13.  Stress  the  injurious  effect  on 
the  education  of  children  which  results 
when  the  quality  of  the  teaching  staff 
is  lowered.  At  present,  in  addition  to 
losing  good  teachers,  prospective  teach¬ 
ers  of  high  quality  are  discouraged 
from  entering  the  teaching  profession 
because  of  low  income  returns. 

14.  The  experiences  of  the  First 
World  War  showed  that  teaching  gen¬ 
erally  was  lowered,  by  1)  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  good  teachers,  and  2t  the 
inferior  student  personnel  entering  the 
normal  schools  during  the  -period  of 
several  years  preceding  a  substantial 
adjustment  in  salaries. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


If  your  community  has  developed  a  salary  study  or  procedure 
that  has  secured  worthwhile  results,  it  is  requested  that  you  send 
the  complete  study  as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  new  salary  schedule  to 
the  Educational  Research  Committee  of  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association.  This  will  be  of  help  to  them  in  preparing  material  for 
use  in  the  state. 

There  have  been  some  very  good  salary  studies  made  in  the  past 
year,  but  the  work  is  still  exploratory.  Future  salary  committees 
will  operate  in  a  field  that  has  never  been  adequately  covered.  New 
studies  are  needed — dynamic  studies  that  will  picture  in  deep-etched 
lines  the  plight  of  the  teachers  in  an  inflationary  world;  challenging 
studies  that  will  develop  new  methods  of  comparing  the  abilities  of 
communities  to  support  education;  and  realistic  studies  that  will 
graphically  prove  that  communities  inevitably  tend  to  receive  the 
quality  of  education  for  which  they  pay. 
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Salary  Suggestions  for  Teachers — (continued) 


15.  In  certain  parts  of  the  State, 
the  committee  can  point  out  that  the 
minimum  teacher's  salary  is  at  the 
present  time  only  a  few  dollars  more 
than  the  minimum  permitted  under  the 
National  \^age  and  Hour  Act.  Fur¬ 
thermore.  the  average  annual  earnings 
of  men.  women,  and  children  of  em¬ 
ployment  age  in  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries  in  New  Jersey  amounted  to 
$2..536.50  as  compared  to  the  average 
income  of  82.206.43  for  all  teachers 
in  New  Jersey  for  the  year  1943.  This 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  teachers  since 
1938,  on  all  teaching  levels,  must  have 
completed  four  full  years  of  college 
work,  whereas  the  average  education 
for  the  adults  in  New  Jersey  over  25 
years  of  age  is  only  slightly  above  the 
eighth-grade  level. 

16.  Generally  speaking,  avoid  com¬ 
parisons  which  contrast  teachers  with 
other  groups  of  public  employees  in 
the  same  area.  In  some  communities 
there  may  be  a  time  and  place  for 
such  data,  but  their  general  use  should 
be  given  careful  thought. 

1 4 .  The  ability  of  the  community 
to  support  salaries  compared  with 
other  similar  communities  should  be 
taken  into  account  in  presenting  the 
request  for  salary'  adjustments. 

18.  By  using  local  figures,  show  how 
little  the  proposed  increase  will  actu¬ 
ally  affect  the  tax  bill  per  81,000  of 
taxable  propertv. 

19.  Generally  speaking,  the  com¬ 
mittee  should  strive  for  an  increment 
rather  than  a  bonus.  An  adopted  sal¬ 
ary  schedule  is  to  be  preferred  to  a 
situation  where  increments  of  various 
sizes  are  annually  voted  by  the  board. 

20.  The  committee  appointed  to 
meet  with  the  board  of  education 
should  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  those 
most  likely  to  achieve  the  greatest  good 
for  the  largest  number.  They  should 
be  people  who  are  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  study  that  has  been 
made,  who  recognize  that  there  are 
always  two  sides  to  a  question,  and 
who  can  argue  their  point  of  view' 
without  losing  their  tempers. 

21.  Following  the  meeting  with  the 
board  of  education,  the  planning  com¬ 
mittee  should  make  every  dignified 
effort  to  solicit  the  support  of  all  key 
people  in  the  community  before  any 
attempt  to  reach  the  general  public 
through  the  newspapers  and  natural 
community  groups  is  made.  In  most 
situations,  the  teachers  should  avoid 
forcing  an  answer  from  the  board  of 
education  at  the  first  meeting. 


22.  Teachers  representing  different  ' 
school  levels  must  harmonize  their 
objectives.  Divisions  occur  and  unity 

is  destroyed  when  one  group  attempts  j 
to  build  its  own  salaries  at  the  expense  1 
of  another  group.  The  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number  should  be  the 
guiding  principle. 

23.  Boards  of  Education  and  other 
governing  bodies  have  a  moral  and 
civic  obligation  to  meet  adequately  the 
critical  weakness  in  education  which 
is  caused  by  underpaid  teachers.  It  is 
realistic  to  accept  the  principle  that 
superior  capable  individuals  do  not  en¬ 
ter  a  profession  that  is  noticeably 
underpaid. 

Reasonable  freedom  from  economic 
worry  is  a  basic  condition  prerequisite 
to  good  teaching.  Salaries  must  be  ade¬ 
quate  to  insure  self-respect  and  pres¬ 
tige  if  effective  teaching  is  to  l)e 
secured. 


^Top”  Can  Ring  Bell 
Now  More  Frequently 

With  eight  prints  of  Pop  Rings  the 
Bell,  the  NJEA  is  now  ready  to  fill  the 
long  list  of  applications  for  the  use  of 
the  16  mm.  film,  and  is  able  to  fill  new 
requests.  In  September,  with  only  two 
prints  of  the  film  available,  the  demand 
greatly  exceeded  the  supply  of  prints. 

“We  can  take  care  of  all  requests 
for  this  popular  film  now,”  declares 
Dr.  Frederick  Hipp.  “We  are  also  able 
to  send  the  Association-owned  Backing 
Up  the  Guns  to  groups  desiring  to 
show  the  role  of  education  in  present- 
day  living.” 

Requests  for  the  use  of  the  film 
should  be  sent  to  the  New  Jersey  State 
Museum.  Trenton,  which  is  acting  as 
distributor  for  the  Association. 


Film  Strip  Is  Prepared 
By  Antrim;  Shows  Need 
For  Sound  State  Aid 

A  35  mm.  film  strip  depicting  the  | 
need  for  the  eradication  of  educational  | 
disparities  existing  in  New  Jersey  be¬ 
cause  of  the  present  unsound  and  in¬ 
equitable  method  of  distributing  state 
aid  has  been  prepared  by  G.  Harold 
Antrim  of  Point  Pleasant  under  tbe 
auspices  of  the  New  Jersey  Visual 
Elducation  Association. 

The  films  are  available  far  all 
groups  from  the  offices  of  the  county 
superintendents. 


NEW  JERSEY 

STATE  TEACHERS  COLLEGE 
AT  MONTCLAIR 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

of  the  Courses 

SPRING  SEMESTER  1944 
Part-Time  and  Extension  Division 
Mondays,  Beginning  Jan.  22 
4:15-6:00  P.  M. 

Organization  ami  Ailniinistration  of  the  Hodern 
High  School.  1‘art  I 

The  British  Kmpire  in  the  Present  Crisi* 

Tuesdays,  Beginning  Jan.  23 
4:15-6:00  P.  M. 

Introduction  to  Philosophy  through  Literature 
Supervision  and  Teaching  of  Reading  in  Ele¬ 
mentary  Schools  (for  Administrators  Certiflcatel 
Development  of  Central  and  South  America, 
Part  n 

Tuesdays,  Beginning  Jan.  23 
7:15-9:00  P.  M. 

Readings  on  Hispanic-Americaii  Civilization, 
Part  n 

The  Visiting  Teacher;  Psychiatric  Social  Work 
Modern  Symphonic  Forms 

Wednesdays,  Beginning  Jan.  24 
4:15-6:00  P.  M. 

Modem  Drama 

Guidance  and  Personnel  Problems  of  Classroom 
Teachers 

Thursdays,  Beginning  Jan,  25 
.4:15-6:00  P.  M. 

Pottery  and  Clay  Modeling 
Major  Speech  Disorders 
Psychological  Tests  in  Guidance  Programs 
Comparative  Government 

Thursdays,  Beginning  Jan.  25 
7:15-9:00  P.  M. 

Beginning  Spanish.  Part  II 
Methods  and  Instruments  of  Research 
Orchestra  Conducting  and  Score  Reading 
Social  Legislation 

Saturdays,  Beginning  Jan.  27 
8:45-10:30  A.  M. 

History  of  Literary  Criticism 
Admiidstration  and  Supervision  of  Mathematics, 
Part  n 

A  Cappella  Choir 

Saturdays,  Beginning  Jan.  27 
9:00  A.  M.-12:00  Noon 

The  Teaching  of  Biology 

Saturdays,  Beginning  Jan,  27 
10:45  A,  M.-12:30  P.  M. 

Masters  of  American  Literature 
Supervision  and  Criticism  of  Teaching,  Part  1 
Metb^  of  Approzimatlon 
Photography  for  High  School  Teachers 
Junior  High  School  Science  Demonstrations, 
Part  11 

SEMINAR  COURSES 

(At  hours  arranged  between  teacher  and  members 
of  the  Seminar)  , 

Master’s  Thesis 
Curriculum  Organization 
Educational  Administration  and  Supervision 
Field  Work  in  Guidance 

EXTENSION  COURSES 
!  Hawthorne,  Franklin  School,  May  St. 
Tuesday*,  Beginning  Jan.  23 
4:15-6:00  P.  M. 

Political  Geography,  Part  H 
Passaic,  Memorial  Junior  High  School 
Wednesdays,  Beginning  Jan.  24 
4:15-6:00  P.  M. 

The  European  Outlook,  Part  II 

SPECIAL  COURSE 
Sponsored  by  tlte 
STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
EDUCATION 

Integration  A547 — Guidance  for  Veterans 
Beginning  Jan,  16  and  ending  March  6. 

Meets  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings  from  7:16- 
9:00  o’clock';  fifteen  sessions  of  cine  hour  and 
forty-five  minutes  each.  This  course  is  restricted 
to  men  and  women  majoring  in  Personnel  and 
Guidance. 

RegUter  in  cla»»  at  the  Firat  Meeting.  For 
further  information,  vrite  the  Regiotrar  of 
the  Part-Time  and  Extenaion  Diviaion,  State 
Teachera  College,  Upper  Montclair,  New 
Jeraey. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


When  Capable  Teachers  Leave 


TODAY’S  YOUTH  WILL  carry  on  the  American  tradi* 
lions  of  freedom  and  enterprise  only  if  they  are  adetpiately 
educated.  Communities  must  invest  in  today’s  children  by 
providing  higher  salaries  for  the  teachers,  now  and  for  the 
future,  in  order  to  insure  adequate  education  for  the  world 
of  tomorrow. 


By  Byron  Stuart 
Westfield 

1CC0RDING  TO  THE  annual  report  of 
Dr.  Robert  Morrison,  Director  of 
the  Teacher  Education  Division  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1944,  the  shortage  of 
qualified  teachers  is  more  acute  than 
at  any  time  in  more  than  a  decade.  In 
fact  the  entire  employable  surplus  of 
teachers  of  the  depression  years  num¬ 
bering  over  8400,  which  was  at  one 
time  available,  has  been  employed. 

The  shortage  of  teachers  has  become 
so  serious  that  it  has  been  necessary’ 
for  the  state  (1)  to  certify  seniors  be¬ 
fore  graduation,  (2)  to  accelerate  the 
program  of  studies  in  the  teacher¬ 
training  colleges,  (3)  to  train  artisans 
for  certification  to  teach  industrial 
arts,  and  (4)  to  issue  temporary  and 
provisional  certificates. 

These  procedures  have  been  dictated 
by  expediency  in  a  period  of  emer¬ 
gency.  They  bridge  a  temporary  gap, 
but  do  not  provide  the  continuity  and 
quality  of  instruction  needed  in  New 
Jersey  public  schools.  Education  has 
definitely  suffered  by  the  failure  of 
the  state  and  communities  to  meet  the 
critical  condition  presented  by  the  rise 
in  cost  of  living  and  the  rapid  increases 
in  salaries  in  industry. 

Induction  Is  Lesser  Cause 

Between  July  1,  1943,  and  Decem¬ 
ber  1,  1943,  there  developed  1960 
teacher  vacancies  which  required  re¬ 
placements.  Of  this  number  induction 
into  the  armed  forces  caused  a  total 
of  only  329  vacancies.  Industry  and 
business  took  292,  a  number  almost 
equal  to  the  demands  of  the  armed 
forces.  The  remaining  teachers  left 
for  better-paying  positions  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession,  for  retirement,  or  for 
matrimony. 

Figures  released  by  Dr.  Morrison’s 
oflBce  show  that  for  the  two  years  end¬ 
ing  June,  1943,  and  June,  1944,  there 
was  a  total  of  6210  replacements  in 
teaching  positions  in  the  state.  Such 
a  turnover  in  itself  is  a  serious  situa¬ 
tion.  Causes  for  these  vacancies  have 
not  been  fully  tabulated.  .However,  it 
is  general  information  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  teachers  who  left  their 
positions  have  sought  employment 
where  they  could  secure  higher  com¬ 
pensation. 


It  is  significant  to  note  that  the 
greatest  loss  of  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  occurred  in  the  elementary 
schools.  The  figures  for  the  year  1943 
show  1982  teacher  replacements  in  the 
elementary  school  and  1263  in  the 
high  school;  in  1944  there  were  1943 
teacher  vacancies  in  the  elementary 
school  and  1022  in  the  high  school. 
This  is  readily  understandable  since 
salaries  of  elementary  school  teachers 
are  considerably  lower  than  those  of 
high  school  teachers. 

Number  of  teachers  alone  is  not 
the  sole  criterion  of  great  loss.  For  a 
system  to  lose  a  single  outstanding 
teacher  may  be  an  irreparable  loss  to 
the  youth  of  that  community.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  such  cases  have  occurred 
throughout  New  Jersey  in  the  past 
three  years.  Such  individual  case  stud¬ 
ies  as  the  following  should  not  be 
allowed  to  occur. 

Case  A.  A  shop  instructor  who  was 
a  very  valuable  teacher  in  a  high  school 
in  Bergen  County  left  his  teaching  po¬ 
sition  to  work  in  a  steel  plant  in  Hud¬ 
son  County.  He  was  married,  with  a 
family.  His  salary  of  $2400  forced 
him  to  leave  his  position  against  his 
own  desires.  Within  one  year  he  was 
making  $4000  annually  and  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  position  of  sub-foreman. 
The  company  likes  his  work  and  is 
planning  to  keep  him.  Thus  the  school 
and  the  community  have  lost  a  valu¬ 
able  influence. 

This  situation  multiplied  many  times 
throughout  the  state  is  alarming  to 
persons  familiar  with  the  best  interests 
of  the  boys  and  girls  in  the  state  and 
nation.  To  prevent  the  exodus  of  good 
teachers  from  the  profession,  salaries 
must  be  raised  above  the  prevailing 
levels. 

It  must  be  realized  that  the  public 
gets  only  what  it  pays  for.  The  day 
has  passed  when  the  sentimental  ap¬ 
peal  of  service  can  entirely  take  the 
place  of  money  that  is  needed  to  buy 
the  necessities  which  the  teacher's  fam¬ 
ily  must  have  to  maintain  a  fair  stand¬ 


ard  of  living  and  self-respect.  Under¬ 
paid  teachers  ultimately  mean  inferior 
teachers.  And  inferior  teachers  mate¬ 
rially  lower  the  level  of  education. 
Society  in  the  final  analysis  takes  a 
loss  from  which  it  is  often  hard  to 


Teacher  Candidates  Are  Few 

It  is  a  fact  that  persons  in  govern¬ 
mental  authority  must  accept  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  teaching  profession  has 
lost  considerable  appeal  to  capable  and 
high-grade  boys  and  girls  who  should 
be  the  potential  leaders  of  tomorrow’s 
youth.  This  group,  when  examining 
the  opportunities  in  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession,  are  discouraged  from  selecting 
education  as  a  life  work.  Consequently 
the  number  of  desirable  candidates  has 
been  materially  reduced.  Furthermore, 
because  of  the  financial  situation,  more 
than  the  average  number  of  recent 
teacher-graduates  of  the  State  Teach¬ 
ers’  Colleges  did  not  seek  employment 
as  teachers  during  the  present  period 
of  increasing  industrial  wages.  Hence 
the  quality  of  future  education  is  also 
being  lowered  by  the  failure  to  meet 
the  current  demands  of  the  rising  cost 
of  living. 

This  condition  strikes  at  the  very 
roots  of  the  social  and  economic  struc¬ 
ture.  A  strong  and  vital  America  can 
be  built  only  by  attracting  a  fair  per¬ 
centage  of  high-grade  intelligent  youth 
into  the  teaching  profession.  Society 
cannot  survive  on  a  program  of  edu¬ 
cation  that  takes  only  what  is  left  over 
after  the  cream  of  youth  is  drawn  into 
more  attractive  fields  of  human  en¬ 
deavor.  Today’s  youth  will  carry  on 
the  American  traditions  of  fre^om 
and  enterprise  only  if  they  are  ade¬ 
quately  educated  for  the  growing  com¬ 
plexities  of  our  social,  political,  and 
economic  life.  Therefore,  communi¬ 
ties  must  invest  in  today’s  children  by 
providing  higher  salaries  for  the  teach¬ 
ers,  now  and  for  the  future,  in  order 
to  insure  adequate  education  for  the 
world  of  tomorrow. 


recover. 
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Assoeiation  Committees— 1945 


State  Nominating 

Atlantic . Elmer  A.  Hummell,  Supervising  Principal  of 

Schools.  Hamilton  Township,  Mays  Landing 

Bergen . Earl  E.  Purcell,  Supervising  Principal  of  Schools 

Bogota 

Burlington . Caroline  Staman,  Supervising  Principal  of  Schools 

Riverton 

Camden . Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fly,  Public  School,  Laurel  Springs 

Cape  May . Milton  T.  Bingham,  Principal,  Public  School 

Sea  Isle  City 

Cumberland . G.  Edward  McComsey,  Superintendent  of  Schools 

Millville 

Essex . Mrs.  Gertrude  V.  Wright,  Ann  Street  School 

Newark 

Gloucester . Maurice  Outland,  High  School,  Glassboro 

Hudson . Mary  Cuddihy,  Public  School  No.  6.  Hoboken 

Hunterdon . Frances  Peterman.  Public  School,  Bloomsbury 

Mercer . Edward  K.  Chace.  Junior-Senior  High  School 

Princeton 

Middlesex . Lena  Dawson.  Public  School,  Helmetta 

Monmouth . William  L.  Eldredge,  High  School,  Freehold 

Morris . Leslie  A.  E.  Booth,  Principal,  High  School 

Boonton 

Ocean . Dr.  Edgar  M.  Finck,  Supervising  Principal  of 

Schools.  Toms  River 

Passaic . Charles  W.  Robinson,  Principal.  Public  School  - 

No.  5,  Clifton 

Salem . Katherine  Gaventa,  Regional  High  School 

Penns  Grove 

Somerset . Franklin  Meyers,  High  School,  Bernardsville 

Sussex . Fred  C.  Shotwell.  Supervising  Principal  of 

.Schools,  Franklin 

Union . John  E.  Dwyer,  Cleveland  Junior  High  School 

Elizabeth 

Warren . George  F.  Michael,  High  School,  Hackettstown 

State  Elections 

Atlantic . Elizabeth  D.  Vance,  Junior  High  School 

Atlantic  City 

Bergen . George  Bainbridge,  Supervising  Principal  of 

Schools,  Harrington  Park 

Burlington . Ernest  L.  Saul,  Supervising  Principal  of  Schools 

Mount  Holly 

Cwnden . Russell  Knight,  Supervising  Principal  of  Schools 

Delaware  Township.  Merchantville 

Cape  May . Paul  S.  Ensminger,  Principal.  High  School 

Cape  May  City 

Cumberland . Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Gross,  Cunningham  School 

Vineland 

Essex.... . Dr.  Paul  H.  Axtell,  Supervising  Principal  of 

Schools,  Caldwell 

Gloucester . Margaret  B.  Costello,  Grammar  School 

Swedesboro 

Hudson . Loretta  H.  Somers.  Public  School  No.  9 

Jersey  City 

Hunterdon . Ronald  R.  Rogers,  High  School,  Frenchtown 

Mercer . Howard  D.  Morrison,  Chairman,  Supervising 

Principal  of  Schools,  Hamilton  Twp.,  Trenton 

Middlesex . Cecil  W.  Roberts,  Roosevelt  Junior  High  School 

New  Brunswick 

Monmouth . Dr.  Wylie  G.  Pate,  Supervising  Principal  of 

Schools,  Middletown  Township,  Leonardo 

Morris . Neil  B.  Esterhrook,  Principal,  High  School 

Butler 

Ocean . Mrs.  Ruth  K.  Penn.  Principal.  West  Creek 

School.  West  Creek 

Passaic . Dr.  Bert  P.  Bos,  Supervising  Principal  of 

Schools,  W’ayne  Township,  Mountain  View 

Salem . Delina  Boot,  Grammar  School,  Woodstown 

Somerset . Sampson  G.  Smith.  Supervising  Principal  of 

Schools.  Franklin  Township.  Middlebush 

Sussex . Ralph  M.  Hutchison.  Principal,  High  School 

Newton 

Union . Mrs.  Doris  Newswanger,  Cleveland  School 

Cranford 

Warren . Mrs.  Ruth  A.  Sharp,  High  School.  Phillipshurg 

Enrollment 

Atlantic . Eleanor  E.  Helfrich.  County  Helping  Teacher 

201  Verona  Avenue.  Pleasantville 

Atlantic . Mazie  V.  Scanlan.  School  Administration 

Building.  Atlantic  City 
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Bergen . Guy  W.  Moore,  Principal,  High  School.  Ramsey  I 

Bergen . Roy  W,  Brown,  Supervising  Principal  of  SchooU  I  ^ 

Bergenfield  I 

Bergen . John  O.  Appier,  Principal,  Roosevelt  School  I  jj 

Ridgefield  Park  1 

Bergen . Mrs.  Ruth  B.  Savage,  High  School,  Leonia  I  j 

Bergen . Edmund  Burke.  High  School.  Lyndhurst  I 

Burlington . V'ann  H.  Smith,  Supervising  Principal  of  Schools  I  ^ 

Burlington  I 

Burlington . George  C.  Baker,  Supervising  Principal  of  I  ^ 

Schools,  Moorestown  I  , 

Camden . Cleora  Teffeau,  Washington  School,  Camden  I 

Camden . Barbara  D.  Severns,  County  Helping  Teacher  I 

108  Dayton  Avenue,  Collingswood  I 

Cape  May . Daniel  J.  Ricker,  County  Superintendent  of  I 

Schools,  Cape  May  Court  House  I 

Cumberland . Edith  D.  Mitchell,  Principal,  Culver  School  I 

Millville  I 

Essex . W'illiam  R.  Smith,  Principal,  Abington  Avenue  I 

.Srhool,  Newark  I 

Essex . Clifton  N.  Marshall,  Principal,  Glenfield  School  I 

Montclair  I 

Essex . Neal  D.  Principal,  Washington  School  I 

West  Orange  I 

Essex . Frank  L.  Yost,  Principal.  Colgate  School,  Orange  I 

Essex . William  B.  Hargrove,  Principal,  Elliott  Street  I 

School,  Newark  I 

Essex . Mrs.  Bertha  Parks  Batt,  South  Side  High  School  I 

Newark  I 

Gloucester . J.  Harvey  Rodgers,  County  Superintendent  of  I 

.Schools,  Court  House,  Woodbury  I 

Hudson . Mary  Finnegan,  Franklin  School,  Kearny  I 

Hudson . Dr.  Robert  R.  Rosenberg,  Principal,  Public  I 

School  No.  34,  Jersey  City  I 

Hudson . Dr.  Richard  T.  Beck,  Principal,  Public  School  I 

No.  9.  Jersey  City  I 

Hudson . Anna  M.  O'Donnell,  Principal,  Roosevelt  School  I 

Bayonne  I 

Hudson . Sara  E.  Hiney,  Brandt  Junior  High  School  I 

Hoboken  I 

Hudson . Wilfred  Graves.  Supervising  Principal  of  Schools  I 

Weehawken  I 

Hunterdon . Paul  H.  Snyder,  High  School,  Frenchtown  I 

Mercer . Russell  S.  Read.  Principal,  Junior  High  School  I 

No.  2.  Trenton  I 

Mercer . James  C.  Coursen,  Kuser  Annex,  Hamilton  I 

Township.  Trenton  I 

Middlesex . Helen  P.  Read.  Principal,  Lord  Stirling  School  I 

New  Brunswick  I 

Middlesex . Dr.  William  C.  McGinnis,  Superintendent  of 

Schools,  Perth  Amboy 

Middlesex . Harry  I.  Sechrist,  High  School,  Woodbridge 

Monmouth . Thomas  B.  Harper,  County  Superintendent  of 

Schools.  Freehold 

Morris . Frank  J.  Smith,  Supervising  Principal  of  Schools 

Whippany  I 

Morris . Mrs.  Tecla  L.  W'ildrick,  McFarlan  Street  School 

Dover 

Ocean . Carl  M.  Bair,  ('ounty  Superintendent  of  .Schools 

Toms  River 

Passaic . Howard  C.  Reeve.  Supervising  Principal  of 

Schools.  Little  Falls 
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PENSIONS 

YOU'LL  WANT  TO  KNOW  ABOUT  THIS 

By  John  A.  Wood,  3rd 
Secretary,  Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund 


A  RATHER  far-reaching  question  has 
been  asked  which  I  will  attempt  to 
answer  in  this  month’s  pension 
article.  What  would  be  the  effect 
upon  the  retirement  system  if  legis¬ 
lation  were  proposed  and  passed  which 
would  allow  any  member  oh  leaving 
the  teaching  profession  before  age 
sixty-two  to  claim  and  receive  a  life 
income  based  upon  his  years  of  credit? 

A  sound  actuarial  retirement  sys¬ 
tem  is  sound  and  is  kept  sound  by  pre¬ 
miums  being  paid  into  the  system  each 
year  which  will  be  adequate  at  retire¬ 
ment  to  provide  the  benefits  promised 
on  account  of  the  service  of  that 
year.  In  the  case  of  a  joint  contribu¬ 
tory  system  such  as  ours  premiums 
come  from  two  sources — from  each 
member  and  from  the  employer,  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  The  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  amount  of  contribution  to 
be  paid  by  the  members  and  by  the 
employer  is  provided  for  in  Revised 
Statutes  18:13-74.  18:13-82.  18:13-86, 
and  18:13-90. 

Rates  Presumed  Adequate 
Members’  contributions  are  fixed  at 
rates  which  are  percentages  of  sal¬ 
ary  for  each  age  at  entrance,  and  which 
are  assumed  to  be  adequate  to  sup¬ 
port  an  annuity  at  retirement  which 
will  match  the  pension  promised  from 
the  State  on  account  of  service  while  a 
member. 

The  pensions .  promised  at  retire¬ 
ment  are  relatively  fixed  benefits.  They 
are,  for  present-entrants,  a  prior  serv¬ 
ice  pension  in  proportion  to  half  pay 
after  thirty-five  years  of  service  for 
each  year  of  prior  service;  for  both 
present-entrant  and  new-entrant  mem¬ 
bers  a  pension  in  proportion  to  quarter 
pay  after  thirty-five  years  of  service 
for  each  year  of  service  while  a  mem¬ 
ber  and  for  each  year  of  prior  serv¬ 
ice  for  which  a  new-entrant  has  made 
additional  contributions  to  provide  an 
annuity  which  will  match  the  addi¬ 
tional  prior  service  pension.  To  meas¬ 
ure  the  cost  and  to  produce  an  ade¬ 
quate  premium  to  provide  these  bene¬ 
fits,  the  actuary  must  recommend  and 
the  Board  must  adopt  percentages  of 
salary  to  be  deducted  which  are  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  adequate  but  which  are  not 
guaranteed  to  be  adequate.  When  re¬ 
tirement  is  granted,  the  annuity  allow¬ 


ed  is  the  annuity  supported  by  what¬ 
ever  savings  have  been  accumulated  by 
the  individual  member,  whether  the 
annuity  matches  the  membership  pen¬ 
sion  or  not.  There  are  two  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  one  arising  from  a  liberal 
interpretation  by  the  Attorney  General 
of  a  1920  amendment  to  our  law.  When 
a  present-entrant  member  retires  be¬ 
fore  age  sixty-two  after  thirty-five  or 
more  years  of  service,  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  of  which  have  been  in  the 
public  schools  of  New  Jersey,  enough 
membership  pension  is  granted  so  that 
the  combined  pension  and  annuity  will 
be  in  proportion  to  half  pay  after 
thirt\-five  years  of  service.  This  same 
adjustment  is  allowed  in  the  case  of 
all  disability  retirements,  but  the  ad¬ 
justment  is  not  allowed  in  case  of  super¬ 
annuation  retirements.  Not  all  of  the 
members  who  contribute  each  year  re¬ 
main  in  the  system  to  qualify  for  re¬ 
tirement.  There  are  many  deaths  and 
w  ithdrawals  each  year  by  persons  who 
will  never  claim  retirement  benefits. 
The  savings  accounts  of  these  mem¬ 
bers  are  returned  to  them  or  their 
beneficiaries  or  estates,  but  no  cash 
payment  is  made  from  State  funds  in 
honoring  these  death  and  withdrawal 
claims. 

Board  Pays  Lower  Rates 
In  fixing  upon  the  percentages  of 
salary  paid  by  the  employer  for  each 
year  of  service  of  a  member,  rates 
are  adopted  by  the  Board  on  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  the  actuary  consider¬ 
ably  lower  than  the  rates  at  which 
members  are  required  to  contribute. 
These  rates  remain  fixed  during  each 
teacher’s  membership,  determined  by 
his  or  her  age  at  entrance.  The  rates 
are  lower  because  the  actuary  must 
predict  how  many  of  each  year’s  con¬ 
tributing  members  will  persist  so  as  to 
claim  die  retirement  benefits  prom¬ 
ised  in  the  law.  For  these  premiums 
to  be  adequate,  the  retirement  sys¬ 
tem  has  to  assume  to  what  extent  re¬ 
serves  will  be  released  by  these  death 
and  withdrawal  claims  so  that  annual 
premiums  at  lower  rates  in  behalf  of 
each  year’s  contributing  group  will  be 
adequate  to  provide  the  promised  pen¬ 
sions  to  the  survivors  of  each  year’s 
contributing  group  who  claim  and  re¬ 
ceive  these  retirement  benefits  when 


they  reach  retirement  age.  Herein  lies 
the  element  of  cost  to  both  member  and 
employer  if  teachers  can  qualify  for 
life  income  in  the  form  of  pensions 
and  annuities  from  the  retirement  sys¬ 
tem  when  they  stop  teaching  in  their 
forties  or  fifties  instead  of  at  retire¬ 
ment  age,  sixty-two.  We  could  no 
longer  assume  that  reserves  would  be 
released  by  withdrawal  from  member¬ 
ship.  A  large  number  of  the  persons 
who  now  withdraw  their  money  on  leav¬ 
ing  the  school  system  of  the  State 
would  be  expected  to  claim  a  life  in¬ 
come  from  their  money  and  from  the 
State  reserve  with  the  result  that  the 
percentages  of  salary  which  the  State 
would  have  to  contribute  would  have 
to  be  almost  equal  to  the  percentages 
which  the  member  has  to  contribute. 
The  effect  of  such  liberal  legislation 
would  be  to  increase  slightly  the  re¬ 
quired  contributions  from  members  so 
that  life  annuities  can  be  purchased  at 
younger  ages  than  sixty-two,  and  to 
materially  increase  the  contributions 
required  from  the  State. 

In  dollars  and  cents  it  should  be 
noticed  that  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1944,  members  contributed 
$3,253,617  and  that  the  amounts  cer¬ 
tified  to  the  State  as  contributions  to 
the  Pension  Accumulation  Fund  and 
as  a  normal  contribution  to  the  Pen¬ 
sion  Fund  was  but  $2,632,802.  To 
produce  the  benefits  proposed  in  this 
question,  it  is  probable  that  we  would 
have  to  look  to  the  State  for  more 
than  the  present  annual  contributions 
from  members  and  that  we  would  have 
to  increase  members’  contributions 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  above 
that  figure.  The  advisability  of  rais¬ 
ing  our  cash  requirements  from  the 
State  becomes  a  practical  political 
rather  than  an  academic  or  math¬ 
ematical  problem. 


Boy!  With  ■  nock  that  long,  I'd 
novor  flunk  oxants. 
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FROM  SUSSEX 

TO 

CAPE  MAY 

“Jleal  J<i. 

liJiili  conscious 

need  o^  guidance 

liJliom  time  can  kut  recapture 

We  LoL  for 

oCi^kt  to  rddtm 

_ dnd  wars  can  never  dim. 

— Anna  Mary  Dickson 

Beverly, 

New  Jersey 

Mental  Hygiene  Conferences  Spread  over  State 
As  Regional  Chairmen  Arrange  Program,  Dates 


Under  the  aegis  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education, 
and  under  the  direct  stimula¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  H.  H.  Ryan,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation,  a  series  of  regional 
Mental  Hygiene  conferences 
have  been  instituted  through¬ 
out  the  State. 

Open  to  principals  and 
teachers  of  private  and  paro¬ 
chial  secondary  schools,  the 
conferences  have  been  study¬ 
ing  the  improvement  of 
mental  hygiene  relationships 
between  the  student  and  the 
curriculum,  the  pupil  and  the 
teacher,  and  the  teacher  and 
the  administration. 

The  conferences,  decentral¬ 
ized  under  regional  chairmen, 
are  held  on  locally-determin¬ 
ed  dates,  with  programs  de¬ 
termined  by  the  participants. 

Regional  chairmen  are  Dr. 
Frank  J.  McMackin,  Dickin¬ 
son  High  School,  Jersey  City; 
Charles  Hollenbach,  Atlantic 


Buena  Vista  Teachers 
Name  Members  to  Work 
On  Arithmetic  Course 

As  one  of  its  major  activi¬ 
ties  for  the  current  year,  the 
Buena  Vista  Township  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association  is  writing  an 
arithmetic  course  of  study 
for  the  primary  grades.  S.  G. 
Winans,  of  Glassboro  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  is  serving  as  con¬ 
sultant. 

Serving  on  the  committee 
are  Mrs.  Magdeline  Pagliughi, 
Mrs.  Julia  K.  Surran,  Mrs. 
Elmina  Warnock,  Madeline 
Poggioli,  Mrs.  Pearl  Grazi- 
ana,  Marion  Phipps,  Frace 
Capizola,  Mrs.  Angelina  Ya- 
covelli,  Mrs.  Rose  V.  Curcio, 
Lucy  Canizola,  Mrs.  Lena 
Romanini.  Mrs.  Carrie  Reeves, 
Mr.*-.  Bertha  E.  Sharp,  Aure¬ 
lia  Pernazza.  Mrs.  Clementine 
Valente,  Mrs.  Mabel  Lewis, 
and  M.  Ruth  Laferty. 

Patrick  DiDomenico  is 
president  of  the  as.sociation. 


City  High  School;  William 
Wythes,  Woodrow  Wilson 
High  School,  Camden;  Dr. 
Ross  Runnels,  Maplewood 
Junior  High  School;  Fred 
Raubinger,  Passaic  Valley 
Regional  High  School,  Little 
Falls;  Michael  McGreal,  Bar¬ 
ringer  High  School,  Newark; 
Mary  Rossi,  Landis  Township 
High  School,  Vineland;  Harry 
A.  Titcomb,  Neptune  Town¬ 
ship  High  School,  Ocean 
Grove;  B.  E.  Lowe,  Hacken¬ 
sack  High  School;  Dr.  How¬ 
ard  G.  Spalding,  Nutley  High 
School;  and  Dr.  Ted  Bernard, 
Princeton  High  School. 


Ablett  Flury  Succeeds 
Hamilton  in  State  Dept. 

Ablett  Flury,  principal  of 
Hamilton  High  School,  Ham¬ 
ilton  Township,  will  enter  the 
State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  this  month  as  an  assist¬ 
ant  in  the  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion  Department.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Charles  Hamilton,  re¬ 
cently  appointed  Assistant 
Commissioner  in  cnarge  of 
educational  guidance  for  vet¬ 
erans. 

Mr.  Flury,  who  will  assist 
Dr.  H.  H.  Ryan,  has  for  sev¬ 
eral  months  been  making  a 
study  of  the  status  and  duties 
of  New  Jersey  high  school 
principals. 


RumI  Suggests  Travel 
For  High  School  Students 

Beardsley  Ruml,  chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  New  York,  suggested  re¬ 
cently  that  all  youth  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  18,  w’ho 
could  qualify  in  terms  of 
basic  school  preparation,  re¬ 
ceive  the  opportunity  to  have 
10,000  miles  of  travel  within 
the  United  States. 

The  statement  was  made 
to  the  New  York  High  School 
Teachers  and  Principals’  As¬ 
sociation. 


Brotherhood  Week  Is 
Set  for  Late  February 

The  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews  has  set 
the  week  of  February  18-25 
for  the  observance  of  Broth¬ 
erhood  Week,  according  to 
information  received  from 
Herbert  L.  Seamans,  director. 

Last  year  more  than  2,000 
communities  observed  the 
week  by  arranging  special 
events  that  stressed  the  kin¬ 
ship  of  men. 


Dr.  Leman  Takes  Office 
As  Visual  Group  Elects 

Dr.  G.  W.  Leman  of  Ora- 
dell  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  New  Jersey  Visual  Ed¬ 
ucation  Association. 

While  serving  as  instructor 
in  visual  aids  at  the  State 
Teachers  Colleges  in  Pater¬ 
son  and  Montclair,  Dr.  Le¬ 
man  wrote  the  original  course 
of  study  in  visual  aids  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  for  use 
in  New’  Jersey  teachers’  col¬ 
leges. 


“Fly-by-night  and  uneth¬ 
ical  agencies  and  schools  of¬ 
fering  educational  and  voca¬ 
tional  services  are  flourishing 
in  this  state  as  well  as  in 
neighboring  states,’’  warns 
the  Guidance  and  Personnel 
Association  of  New  Jer.sey  in 
its  official  NEWS  LETTER. 

Urging  that  students  and 
out-of-schooI  youth  be  guided 
in  their  choice  of  training 
schools,  the  publication  urges 
that  pupils  be  encouraged  to 
turn  to  the  .school  for  guid¬ 
ance  before  signing  contracts. 

The  Association  expects 
that  with  educational  subsi¬ 
dies  being  offered  returning 
.soldiers,  a  mushroom  growth 
of  private  .schools,  ill-equip¬ 
ped  to  supply  suitable  instruc¬ 
tion,  will  be  evidenced. 

Such  schools,  according  to 
the  NEWS  LE'TTER,  intimate 


Mahnken  Asks  Schools 
To  Assist  in  Finding 
Birds  with  Leg  Bands 

Claiming  tnat  many  birds 
bearing  leg  bands  are  found 
by  New  Jersey  children,  How¬ 
ard  P.  Mahnken,  Lambert- 
ville  science  instructor,  calls 
upon  teachers  and  pupils  to 
report  the  labeled  birds  to 
the  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv¬ 
ice,  Washington. 

“There  are  many  others  like 
me,’’  declares  Mr.  Mahnken. 
“We  trap  and  place  numbered 
bands  on  the  legs  of  both  song 
and  game  birds.  Our  efforts 
further  the  compilation  of 
information  concerning  the 
life-span  and  migration  routes 
of  many  birds.’’ 

Mr.  Mahnken  believes  that 
if  children  were  told  how  to 
report  labeled  birds  to  the 
proper  authorities  more  would 
be  accounted  for.  The  de¬ 
sired  information  includes  the 
number  on  the  band,  the  lo¬ 
cation  and  the  date  of  the 
bird’s  appearance,  and  the 
bird’s  condition. 


the  promise  of  a  job,  infer 
an  unnaturally  high  value  for 
correspondence  school  diplo¬ 
mas,  charge  unreasonable  fees 
payable  in  advance,  use  high- 
pressure  salesmanship,  make 
verbal  statements  which  are 
not  fulfilled,  avoid  contact 
with  the  public  school,  dis¬ 
regard  the  candidate’s  abili¬ 
ties  and  qualifications,  carry 
on  all  business  tran.sactions 
in  the  candidate’s  home 
rather  than  in  the  school,  and 
discourage  visits  to  school  be¬ 
fore  matriculation. 

The  Ethical  Practices  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  makes  the  re¬ 
port  for  the  Guidance  Asso¬ 
ciation,  is  composed  of  Hazel 
Fachet,  Edward  Leston,  Mary 
Meagher,  Ruth  Stewart,  and 
Maurice  Quimby,  of  Hamilton 
High  School,  who  is  chair¬ 
man. 


Ethical  Practices  Committee  Warns  Against  Rise 
Of  Fly-by-Night  Vocational  Schools  and  Agencies 
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“Kducation  is  i|i)p<>rtant  in  national 
defense,  but  education  is  primarily  a 
function  of  the  State.  It  will  Im*  a  mis¬ 
take  if  school  people  again  attempt  to 
compete  with  national  defense  for  ap¬ 
propriations,”  avers  W.  C.  McGinnis, 
Perth  Amhoy  Superintendent,  in  an 
article  entitled  “Organized  Education 
and  Military  Training”  in  the  Novem- 
l>er  Journal  of  Education. 

▲  A  A 

“How  Good  Are  the  Comic  Books?” 
asks  David  T.  Armslronf;,  Union  City, 
in  an  article  published  in  the  Decem¬ 
ber  Elementary  English  Review.  He 
advises  that  teachers  encourage  the  in¬ 
corporation  into  the  comic  books  of 
certain  values  that  the  books  are  now 
lacking. 

AAA 

Dr.  John  P.  Milligan,  dean  of  in¬ 
struction  in  Jersey  City  State  Teachers 
College,  discusses  the  relation  of  ex- 
|>erience  to  education  and  presents  sev¬ 
eral  principles  defining  the  relationship 
in  the  November  Elementary  School 
Journal.  His  article  is  called  “Princi¬ 
ples  Relating  Experience  to  Educa¬ 
tion.” 

AAA 

Richard  L.  Currier,  Collingswood,  is 
the  author  of  a  report  on  “Geography” 
published  as  part  of  a  committee  effort 
to  determine  what  “Curriculum 
Changes  Evolve  from  Our  War  Ex¬ 
periences.”  The  report  is  published  in 
the  November  Bulletin  of  Secondary 
School  Principals. 


Important 

The  Nominating  Committee  will 
meet  Monday,  January  15.  The 
Committee  will  receive  proposals 
for  nominations  for  president,  vice 
president,  and  treasurer  until  8 
P.  M.,  Monday,  January  1.5.  Only 
those  names  proposed  on  or 
before  this  date  can  be  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  Committee.  The 
proposals  may  be  addressed  to  the 
Nominating  Committee  in  care  of 
the  New  Jersey  Education  Ass<K!ia- 
tion,  2(K)  Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Tren¬ 
ton  8.  N.  J. 

The  Committee  will  meet  again 
before  the  third  Friday  in  March  to 
make  its  nominations  from  the 
names  which  were  proposed  on  or 
before  Monday,  January  1.5.  The 
pro)ios«‘d  names  will  ap|iear  in  the 
Marcli  issue  of  the  Review. 


In  the  November  Grade  Teacher  ap¬ 
pears  a  play  for  American  Education 
Week,  entitled  “Wartime  Mother 
Goose”.  The  author  is  Marguerite  E. 
Kohlhepp,  Lyndhurst. 

AAA 

“How  Do  You  Rate  on  a  Date?”  is 
the  intimate  question  asked  by  the 
title  of  an  article  written  by  Virginia 
Milling,  West  Side  High  School,  New¬ 
ark.  The  article,  which  appears  in  the 


November  Clearing  House,  ’jmmed 
from  a  literature  lesson  but  l^iind  its 
way  into  an  earnest  attempt  at  self- 
analysis. 

AAA 

The  wrathful  mama  with  fire  in  her 
eye  poses  a  problem  in  “Convsrting 
School  Critics” — a  problem  which  W. 
F.  Bolen,  Dunellen  High  School,  tack¬ 
les  in  an  article  published  in  the  No- 
veml»er  Journal  of  Education. 


How  to  gel  a  $100  SALARY  LOAN 
if  you  can  pay  back  $9ZS  a  month 

AN  unexpected  emergency  has  used  up  your  principal,  fellow-teachers  or  friend 
x*.  your  reserve  fimds?  Write  or  visit  You  merely  sign  a  simple,  promissory  note 


Household  Finance.  (Dur  loan  plan  was  de- 


Choote  your  own  plan 


signed  specially  for  teachers.  If  you  have  We  have  many  payment  plans  to  fit  our 
a  steady  position,  you  can  get  the  cash  you  service  to  your  needs.  Say  you  need  $100. 


need— $20  to  $300 — quickly  and  privately. 
Then  you  may  repay  in  small  monthly  in- 


You  may  repay  a  $100  loan,  for  instance, 
in  12  monthly  instalments  of  $9.75  each 


stalments.  No  security,  no  endorsers  are  —a  total  of  $117.00.  Cr  you  may  repay 
required.  We  take  no  salary  assignment,  sooner  to  reduce  the  cost.  A  $100  loan  re- 
No  embarrassing  questions  are  asked  of  ];>aid  in  6  monthly  instalments  of  $18. 15  each 
i7===^^^^^^^======i^==,  — a  total  of  $108.90 — costs  $8.90. 


Find  You  may  choose  the  payment  plan 

n  CheoM  Your  Monthly  Poymont  Horn  that  suits  you  best.  Please  apply 

1  3  4  6  «  lb  I2  for  your  loan  at  the  nearest 

►  Paymmts  paymtnt,  paym,«ls  payrntni,  paymfmj  Household  Office.  Or  Send  the 

»  ,  coupon  for  full  information  about 

0  17.51  13.29  $  9.08  |  6.97  5  5.71 

5  26.26  19.94  13.62  10.46  8.57  $  7.31 

Schools  use  Household 

0  35.01  26.58  18.15  13.95  11.43  9.75  .  ,  ,  ^ 

5  43.77  33.23  22.69  17.43  14.28  12.19  booklets  OS  fextS 

0  52.52  3987  27.23  20.92  17.14  14.62  To  help  families  and  borrowers 

..f  .,,0.  make  the  best  use  of  their  incomes 

O  70.03  53.16  36.31  27.89  22.85  19.50  „  .  ,  .  ...  .  ...  , 

0  87.53  66.45  45.39  34.87  28.56  24.37  Household  publishes  practical 

0  105.04  79.75  54  46  41.84  34.28  29.25  booklets  on  money  management 

E  GUARANTEE  that  these  payments  will  repay  lanrw  in  and  better  buymanship.  Many 

I.  if  pavnv...ts  are  made  on  schedule.  Toul  cost  will  he  erhonla  and  rnllpooe  into  thew 

lucedif  payments  are  made  ahead  of  schedule.  Payments  SCnooiS  ana  colleges  use  tnesc 

publications  as  collateral  texts  in 
uai^ Glances"”"*  their  home  economics  classes.  Ask 

...rv  MniSINI.  HOUttHOloriNANCiCOaroSATIOS  ■.  r  r  ■ 

-  -  I  or  wnte  for  free  sample  copies. 

PERSONAL.  LOANS 

HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE 


3 

p4tymnts 

4 
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poymmts  paymrnts 

10 

paymmis 

12 

$25 

50 

%  8.75 
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$  9.08 
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52.52 
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17.14 

14.62 

200 

70.03 

53.16 

36.31 

27.89 

22.85 

19.50 

250 

87.53 

66.45 

45.39 

34.87 

28.56 

24.37 

300 

105.04 

79.75 

54  46 

41.84 

34.28 

29.25 

WE  GUARANTEE  that  these  payments  will  repay  loans  in 
full,  if  paynv..-.ts  are  made  on  schedule.  Total  cost  will  he 
reduced  if  payments  are  made  ahead  of  schedule.  Payments 
include  charges  at  the  rate  ^ 

ria.  iracrv  FRtSIDINT.  HOUtLHOLO  FINANCl  COUPORATIOH 


/  CSTASLISHCO  tS7t 

LOCALLY  MANAGED  HOUSEHOLD  FINANCE  OFFICES  IN  11  NEW  JERSEY  CITIES 

Camdkn— 4th  Fluor.  Hackensack —6th  FI..  Ubahgk— Ind  FI..  l*KKTa  .Amboy— 6th  FI.. 

Broadway -Steven*  People*  Tru*t  Co.  Main  ft  Day  Bids  .  Perth  Amboy  National 

Blda  .  Ph..  <  artflen  7940  ,  uu..  Ph.:  Orange  5-2131  A 

l.U,n„So.64l  Lictnu  nT 679  f** 


Hackensack— 6th  FI.. 

Peopict  Trust  Co. 

Buildiac. 

Ph.:  HockenRAck  2-364S 
LiunM  No.  6S6 

8th  FI.,  W.  jersev  Tr.  Jkrsky  ('itv  3rd  PI..  Passaic— 2nd  FI.,  Trknton— 5th  FI.. 

Bids..  Ph.:  ('Rnitlen  7030  Jersey  Jrl.  Bldi;..  654  Msin  Ave.  Trenton  Trust  t'o. 

Lic€fu,No.6'Z  Phone;  M.  2  0131  Ph.:  Paainic  2  II8I8  S,*** ’'inS 

!.u£ns4  No.  64j  t  No  600  Trmton  51  >8 

Flicarktm  7th  FI  PORt  Office  Zooe  6  ‘Y  •  iri  Littnse  No.  660 

6.f  i  ’  NKWARK-4ih  FI  PATRRSON-2n4l  FI..  Poet  Office  Zone  8 

ou**S*.r  ?***!!  •,  atft.  Nm*  NeY^rk  Wd,  .  WMhingtun  Street  CrTV-2ml  M.. 

Ph.:  Elisalieth  3-4343  pij  .  Mitchell  2-5412  Ph-  Sherwood  2-3220  3600  Bergenitne  Ave 

Lu€ns0  No.  6M7  Liconst  No,  2S9  l.utns*  No  6$9  Ph.:  UNIon  3-2146 

Post  Office  Zone  4  Office  Zont  2  Post  Office  Z<Mie  1  Luamm  No.  700 

CoUat  or  pkonr  thr  nrorrst  Housthold ofUr  or  moii  this  coupon  to  nrnrtst  o#r«.  All  nrgotiaiioms con  br  completrdbymail 


Orangk  — 2Dd  FI.. 

Main  St  I>ay  Bldg., 
Ph.:  Orange  5-2131 
Luonso  No.  679 
Passaic ->2nd  FI.. 

654  Main  Ave. 

Ph.:  Passaic  2  8818 
l.icrmr  No.  690 
pATBasoN^2n4l  FI.. 

150  Washington  Street 
Ph.:  Sherwood  2-3220 
l.urnsr  No  6$9 
Post  Office  Z<Mie  1 


PgBTM  AMHOY^Oth  FI.. 
Perth  Amboy  National 
Bank  Bldg.. 

Ph.:  Perth  Amboy  4-3440 
Liernsr  No.  69 i 
Tbknton  —5th  FI.. 
Trenton  Trust  t'o. 

Bldg..  28  W.  Slate 
Ph.:  Trmton  5r58 
Lictnse  No.  660 
Pool  Office  Zone  8 
Union  Crrv  — 2nd  FI.. 

3600  Bergenitne  Ave. 

Ph.:  UNIon  3-2146 
Lurnsr  No.  700 


FIEE  BOOKin  AND  APPtlCATION  HANK— Mail  this  coupon  whether  you  wish  an  immediate  loan  or  not. 
You  never  know  when  thia  information  will  come  in  handy.  If  immediate  loan  ia  wanted,  ttate  amount  desired. 
HoilSKIinLO  FINANCB  CORPCNIATION  „  UIK 

(Mad  to  neareat  office  —  addresses  above) 

Please  mail  me  free  copy  of  your  brochure:  Aiiftu . 

"How  a  Teacher  Can  Get  a  Loan."  I 

understand  thia  request  places  roe  under  . . 

no  nhligation  to  negotiate  a  loan.  .4meHa/  /  wm*  (•  tofrew  I . N* . MeniAi 
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Secondary  English  Books 


Readings  for  understanding  the 
democratic  peoples  of  the  world. 


By  (fKORck  H.  Jacgard 
Audubon 


Handbook  for  High  School  Journalism. 
Savidge,  Anne  Lane,  and  Horn,  Gun- 
nar.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  1944. 
134  pp.  $1.50. 


English  Every  Da>’.  Johnson,  Roy  Ivan, 
and  McGregor,  A.  Laura.  Ginn  and 
Company,  1943.  419  pp.  $1.28.  Grade  7. 
You  and  Your  English.  Johnson,  Roy 
Ivan,  and  McGregor,  A.  Laura.  Ginn 
€Uid  Company,  1943.  411  pp.  $1.32. 

Grade  8. 

English  for  Your  World.  Johnson,  Roy 
Ivan,  and  McGregor,  A.  Laura.  Ginn 
and  Company,  1944.  430  pp.  $1.44. 

Grade  9. 

These  three  books  make  up  a  fresh, 
dynamic  junior-high-school  program. 
Can  be  used  independently. 

In  Every  Way.  Greene,  Harry  A.,  and 
Ashiey,  Kate.  Row,  Peterson  and 
Company,  1944.  384  pp.  $1.12.  Grade  7. 
At  All  Times.  Greene,  Harry  A.,  and 
Ashley,  Kate.  Row,  Peterson  and 
Company,  1944.  384  pp.  $1.12.  Grade  8. 

The  two  intermediate  books  of 
Building  Better  English  series.  They 
provide  for  early  instruction  in  basic 
speech  and  writing  skills,  logical  pres¬ 
entation  of  grammar,  and  drills  in 
correct  usage. 

English  for  Business.  Parkhurst,  Charles 
Chandler.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1944. 
440  pp.  $2.25.  Senior  High  School. 

The  application  of  the  rules  or  prin¬ 
ciples  of  English  comp«>sition  to  the 
language  of  business.  It  aims  to  make 
the  student  see  “a  dollars-and-cents 
value  in  a  command  of  English.” 

You  Gan  Read  Better.  Walpole,  Ellen 
Wales.  Silver  Burdett  Company,  1944. 
288  pp.  $1.32.  Junior  High  School. 

Designed  to  enable  the  student  to 
acquire  for  himself  and  by  himself 
skills  that  will  enable  his  reading  abil¬ 
ity  to  keep  pace  with  his  growing 
knowledge  and  understanding. 

Better  Reading.  Gainsburg,  Joseph  C., 
and  Spector,  Samuel  L.  Globe  Book 
Company,  1943.  350  pp.  $1.20.  Junior 
High  School. 

Treats  “advanced  abilities  that 
should  not  be  left  to  learning  by 
chance.” 

Ameriean  Speech.  Hedde,  Wilhelmina 
G.,  and  Brigance,  William  Norwood. 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  1942.  598 
pp.  $1.^.  Senior  High  School. 

Completely  rewritten  edition  of  the 
authors’  previous  text  Speech.  Provides 
the  basis  for  an  effective  speech  pro¬ 
gram. 

Types  of  Literature.  (An  anthology.) 
Cross,  E.  A.,  and  Cross,  Neal  M.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1944.  691  pp. 

$2.60.  10th  grade.  One  of  a  seven- 
book  series  for  grades  7  to  12. 

The  Heritage  of  American  Literature. 
(An  anthology.)  Cross,  E.  A.,  and 
Cross,  Neal  M.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  1944.  750  pp.  $2.60.  10th  or 
11th  grade. 


One  of  a  seven-book  series  for 
grades  7  to  12.  Other  titles  in  the 
series  are:  Books  One,  Two,  and 
Three  (for  7th,  8th,  and  9th  grades) ; 
Heritage  of  British  Literature;  Heri¬ 
tage  of  World  Literature. 

Let’s  Get  Acquainted.  Hoffman,  M. 
David.  Harper  and  Brothers,  1943. 
378  pp.  Senior  High  School. 


Full  of  bibliographical  material  on 
all  phases  of  newspaper  work.  A  very 
good  reference  book. 

Radio  and  English  Teaching.  Eldited 
by  Herzberg,  Max  J.  D.  Appleton- 
Century  Company,  1941.  247  pp. 

A  publication  of  The  National  Coun' 
oil  of  Teachers  of  English.  English 
Monograph  No.  14. 


VIRGINIA 
CONSERVATION  COMMISSION 

Room  Ml ,  914  Capitol  Street 
_ RICHMOND  19.  VIRGINIA 


Valentine's 
Lee  at 
xinftton.  LEFT; 
Bridge. 


Atypical  cavern  icenc.  LEFT:  Governor's 
Palace,  Williamsburg.  BELOW:  State 
Capitol,  Richmond. 

Here  is  your  preview  of  happier  days 
—  motion  pictures  that  unfold  the 
romantic  story,  the  picturesque  charm 
of  Old  Virginia  .  .  .  pictures  that  fore¬ 
tell  the  pleasure  you  can  find  in  this 
vacation  paradise  when  there  are  fewer 
restrictions  on  travel.  By  all  means, 
see  them  .  .  .  borrow  as  many  as  you 
need,  free  except  for  shipping  coats. 
They  will  help  you  in  planning  a  new 
experience  in  unforgettable  Old  Virginia. 


THE  FOLLOWING  PICTURES 
ARE  AVAILABLE 

Thomas  Jefferson  and  Monticello; 
Stratford,  the  Home  of  the  Lees;  Old 
Dominion  State;  George  Washington's 
Virginia;  Limy  Caverns  and  Shenan¬ 
doah  National  Park;  The  Power  be¬ 
hind  the  Nation;  Colonial  National 
Historical  Park;  Apples;  All  American; 
Natural  Bridge  and  Historic  Lexington; 
Shenandoah  National  Park;  and  Won¬ 
ders  of  the  World.  Detailed  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  these  films  will  b« 
supplied  upon  request. 
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Elizabeth  Ann  and  Timmy 

By  Ethel  McNeil 

The  author  of  this  verse,  a  former  teacher  in  Vi  atchung  and  Edgemenl 
Schools  in  Montclair,  has  been  ill  for  three  years  and  has  been  out  of  the 
classroom.  Her  faculty  friends  think  she  has  touched  the  right  note  in  her 
poem  of  Elizabeth  Ann  and  Little  Timmy. 


Elizabeth  Ann  was  clever  in  school. 

But  Timmy,  he  was  slow. 

Elizabeth  Ann  had  marks  that  were 
high. 

But  Timmy’s,  they  were  low. 

Elizabeth  Ann  could  paint  and  draw 
and  difficult  problems  do. 

Elizabeth  could  work  ten  or  more 

While  Timmy  was  finishing  two. 

Elizabeth  Ann  could  read  well  and 
spell,  write  interesting  stories  too, 

She  could  play  the  piano  and  cook 
and  sew. 

There  seemed  nothing  she  couldn’t  do ! 

One  day  when  report  cards  came  roll¬ 
ing  along. 

As  report  cards  will,  you  know. 

Elizabeth  Ann  had  marks  that  were 
high. 

But  Timmy’s,  they  were  low. 


“Mom  and  Dad  will  feel  badly”,  he 
said  to  himself, 

“Though  I’ve  done  the  best  1  can. 

I  wish,  how  I  wish,  that  my  marks  were 
high. 

As  high  as  Elizabeth  Ann’s.” 

Now,  Tim’s  father  was  wise. 

In  the  way  fathers  are. 

And  he  read  the  report  at  his  desk. 

And  when  he  had  finished  said, 

“Timmy,  my  son,  I  am  glad  you  have 
done  your  best. 

\  ou  have  tried,  and  that  is  what  really 
counts. 

That,  after  all,  is  the  test! 

In  this  great  big  world  we  can’t  all  be 

Clever  as  Elizabeth  Ann. 

But  there’s  always  a  place  for  the  boy 
or  man. 

Who  does  the  best  he  can!” 


Will  there  be  a  chapter  on  sickness  of  acci* 
dent  in  your  1945  story?  There  is  that 
chance,  so  be  prepared  for  loss  of  time  and 
loss  of  salary.  Let  T.  P.  U.  write  the 
happy  ending — in  the  form  of  a  check  to 
pay  doctor  and  hospital  bills! 

P-H  (Peerless-Hospital)  income  protec¬ 
tion  provides  generous  benefits  for  all  dis¬ 
eases,  all  accidents.  Here  are  a  few  typical 
benefits  of  the  P-H  Certificate  .  .  . 

$37.50  per  week  for  Hospital  Confinement 
$5.35  per  day  beginning  first  day 
$25.00  per  week  for  Accident 
$25.00  maximum  for  Medical  Fees 

for  non  ui^abling  injury 
$25.00  per  week  for  Confining  Sickness 

after  first  week. 
.510.00  for  first  week 

$12.50  per  week  for  Non-Confining  Sickness 
beginning  eighth  day 
$25.00  per  week  for  Personal  Quarantine 
after  first  sreek. 

$10.00  for  first  week 

The  assurance  of  financial  security  that 
P-H  protection  gives  you  is  alone  worth 
the  few  cents  a  day  that  this  protection 
costs! 


We’ll  mail  you  the  details  .  .  .  just  send 
the  coupon. 


TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE  UNION 
116  N.  PRINCE  ST.,  LANCASTER,  PA. 


Please  send  me  complete  information 
about  the  P-H  Certificate. 

Name . 

Address . 

City . 


A  useful,  helpful 
discovery  to  aid 
mental  alertness 


A  mentally  active  person  like  yourself 
must  get  terribly  annoyed  if  this  ever 
happens  to  you  —  when  you  quietly 
sit  down  at  home  to  mark  papers,  read 
or  study  you  become  so  drowsy  you 
can  hardly  keep  your  attention  focused . . . 
It  may  be  odd  to  recommend  chewing  Gum 
to  you  as  a  teacher  but  healthful,  refresh¬ 
ing  Doublemint  Gum  chewed  at  just  such 

_  times  ought  to  help  waken  you  up  and 

keep  you  more  alive  and  keen  for  what  you  want  to  do. 

It  is  found  that  it  is  not  when  a  person  is  stimulated  and  under 
pressure  that  the  mind  goes  wool  gathering  but  rather  when  there’s  a 
lull  or  letdown.  It  is  then  when  chewing  Gum  has  been  proved  to  be 
such  a  great  benefit  as  a  quick  mental  pick-up  and  aid  to  concentration. 

Clerical  workers  with  highly  repetitive  jobs  and  subject  to  some¬ 
what  uninteresting  routine  tasks  long  ago  found  this  out.  They  have 
claimed  for  years  that  chewing  refreshing  Doublemint  gives  a  sense 
of  feeling  brighter  and  more  on  the  job  so  that  they  make  fewer 
errors.  Our  fighters  report  a  similar  discovery.  That’s  why  they  re¬ 
gard  chewing  Gum  today  an  on-duty  necessity  as  an  aid  to  mental 
alertness.  Anyway,  here’s  something  that  may  be  well  worth  your 
trying  out  SOME  DAY. 

•  Just  now  our  entire  limited  production  of  wholesome  Doublemtnt  goes  to 
our  fighters.  That  is  because  we  can't  get  enough  quality  material  to  maJ(e  enough 
of  this  quality  Gum  to  go  around.  But  when  we  can,  we  will  again  serve  everyone. 


State. 


In  the  Field  of  Commerce 

By  David  F.  Shapiro 
Bridgeton 


GreRK  Shorthand  —  Direct-Approach 
Method.  William  R.  Odell  and  Esta 
Ross  Stuart,  The  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  New  York,  1944.  $2.00. 

This  new  1944  book  contains  all 
the  material  for  a  one-year  course  in 
<4 egg  shorthand  in  schools  that  de- 
>ote  five  45-minute  periods  weekly  to 
the  subject.  The  book  may  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  less  time  in  schools  that  de¬ 
vote  two  daily  periods  to  the  study 
of  shorthand. 

.Most-L'sed  Civil  Service  Terms.  B.  P. 
Foote  and  Earl  P.  Strong,  The  Gregg 
Publishing  Company,  194^  $.60. 

This  is  a  list  of  5,(X)0  commonly 
•ised  terms  used  in  Civil  Service  work. 
The  terms  are  listed  alphabetically  with 
the  shorthand  outline  <a  short  cut 
when  the  frequency  of  the  term  calls 
for  it  I  next  to  each  one.  The  list  is 
not  only  a  valuable  reference  work  but 
a  drill  book  as  well. 

(iovernment  Dictation.  B.  P.  Foote  and 
Earl  P.  Strong,  The  Gregg  Publishing 
Company,  1944.  $.80. 

I'his  is  a  companion  text  to  “Most- 
Tsed  Civil  Service  Terms.”  by  the 
same  authors.  It  contains  77  counted 
lakes  of  material  from  the  files  of  23 
departments,  bureaus,  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

New  Books  Published  by  the 
Gregg  Publishing  Company 

American  Business  Law  in  Action 
(workbook).  R.  Robert  Rosenberg. 
$.64. 

How  to  Do  Billing  or  Invoicing.  Stern 
and  Stern.  $.60. 

How  to  Use  the  Adding  Machine,  Selec¬ 
tive  Keyboard.  Potter  and  Stem. 
$.60. 

How  to  Use  the  Adding  Machine,  Ten- 
Key  Keyboard.  Potter  and  Stern. 
$.60. 

The  Organization,  Administration  and 
Supervision  of  Business  Education. 
Earl  P.  Strong.  $2.00. 

(ilobal  Geography.  Eugene  Van  Cleef. 
418  pages.  Allyn  &  Bacon. 

The  story  of  commodities  and  the 
story  of  nations  are  woven  together, 
showing  the  interde|)eudeme  <»f  both. 

Geography  Workbook  for  Global  Geog¬ 
raphy.  Lloyd  A.  Miller  and  Agnes 
Hall.  246  pages.  Allyn  &  Bacon. 

Here  is  a  study  guide  wherein  the 
student  may  record  the  facts  of  the 
textbook  as  he  understands  them  and 
link  the  theoreti<al  substance  of  the 
book  with  the  e<onomical  fa<  ts  as  be 
sees  them  in  his  world. 


QtMQEat 


I  get  a  tittle  dizzy  with  the  school 
always  revolving  around  me. 


Refresher  Arithmetic  —  With  Wartime 
Applications.  Edwin  I.  Stein.  .146 
pages.  Allyn  &  Bacon. 

Here  is  a  book  whose  purpose  is 
twofold:  a  diagnostic  and  remedial 
practice  book  and  a  basic  textbook. 

Talk  and  Take — Thomas  Natural  Short¬ 
hand.  Minnie  D.  Frick,  Edward  Vietti 
and  Charles  A.  Thomas.  Prentice- 
Hall,  Inc.,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

112  pp.  $1.80. 

This  little  book  is  well  planned  to 


"Invafuabf*  In  classes  In  speech” 

A  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY 
OF  AMERICAN  ENGLISH 

By 

JOHN  S.  KENYON,  Professor  of  the  English 
Language  in  Hiram  College,  and 
THOMAS  A.  KNOTT,  Professor  of  English 
in  the  University  of  Michigan. 

•  This  new  phonetic  pronouncing  diction¬ 
ary  serves  for  the  speech  of  the  United  States, a 
purpose  comparable  to  that  served  for  Southern 
British  English  by  Professor  Daniel  Jones’s  Eng¬ 
lish  Pronouncing  Dictionary. 

•  The  vocabulary  includes  the  great  body 
of  common  words  in  use  in  America.  Having  in 
mind  the  needs  of  students,  the  editors  have  in¬ 
cluded  many  American  proper  names  and  many 
historical  and  literary  names. 

O  This  dictionary  deals  ao/e/y  with  pro¬ 
nunciation,  which  is  indicated  by  the  alphabet 
of  the  International  Phonetic  Association.  More 
than  half  of  these  symbols  are  the  ordinary  let¬ 
ters  of  the  English  alphabet  or  familiar  varia¬ 
tions  of  them. 

538  Pages  —  Size,  6H  x  9  x  1 H  inches  — 

Dark  Red  Cloth,  sprinkled  edges,  $3.00 

Write  for  descriptive  circular  to  Department  9 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO..  SprinfMd  2,  Mass. 


give  extensive  practice  in  reading  and 
writing  shorthand. 

Shorthand  TranacripUon  Studies.  Irol 
Whitmore  and  S.  J.  Wanos.  South 
Western  Publishing  (To.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  251  pp.  List  $1.76. 


( 

ers 


This  is  new  type  of  book  which  has 
been  developed  to  fill  a  long  felt  need. 
It  is  designed  to  be  used  as  a  final 
course  that  will  develop  job  compe¬ 
tence.  Careful  plans  and  techniques 
are  followed  to  develop  transcription 
skill. 

A  teachers’  manual  is  furnished 
free. 

Methods  of  Vocational  Guidance.  Ger¬ 
trude  Forrester.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston  16.  470  pp.  $3.00. 

This  new  text  contains  a  wealth  of 
practical  suggestions  which  teachers 
can  put  directly  to  use  with  high  school 
pupils.  It  not  only  states  general  prin¬ 
ciples  but  describes  what  these  princi¬ 
ples  mean  in  terms  of  specific  infor¬ 
mation  and  practices. 


yoi 

yoi 

wi 

yo 

th< 

rei 

liv 

it 

zk 

Yi 

lis 

bti 

m 

ad 
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You  Will  Save... 

TIME  and  MONEY 

and  you’ll  get  better  results 

Willi  llie 


Eveready  Troy-Less 

DUPLICATOR 


*  No  stencils 

*  NO  inking 

*  You  waste  NO  time  adjusting  the 

device  to  print  in  the  right  area 

*  You  waste  NO  paper 

*  And  there  is  NO  mechanism  to  go 

out  of  order 


The  EVEREADY  TRAY¬ 
LESS  DUPLICATOR  is 
always  ready  for  instant 
use.  You  simply  place 
the  master  copy  over  one 
of  the  three  gelatine 
sheets,  gently  glide  the  palm  of  your 
hand  over  it,  and  a  copy  is  ready.  It’s 
as  simple  as  that.  And  the  price  is 
only  $4.75.' 

SPEEDY  .  .  .  EFFICIENT  .  .  .  ECONOMICAL 
.  .  .  CONVENIENT  ...  and  CLEAN,  you  will 
find  this  “ffliracio"  duplicator  a  boon  and  a 
blessing. 

Write  for  literature  today,  and  ask  for 
prices  of  PENGAD  Mimeograph  supplias. 

PENGAD 

839  PENGAD  BUILDING 
BAYONNE,  N.  J. 
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Yours,,, 


Cooperate  with  the  advertis¬ 
ers.  They  are  eager  to  work  for 
you.  All  you  need  do  is  jot  down 
your  name  and  teaching  position, 
with  the  name  and  address  of 
your  school,  and  drop  the  card  in 
the  mail.  The  material  you  will 
receive  may  help  you  work  up  a 
lively  stunt  for  a  dull  Friday— or 
it  may  contain  the  key  to  the  puz¬ 
zle  of  some  teaching  problem. 
Your  editor  aids  your  search  by 
listing  a  few  pertinent  offerings, 
but  you  will  find  other  excellent 
material  by  looking  through  the 
advertisements  in  every  issue. 

20.  “Exercise  Is  Vital”  Chart  for  gym 
classes.  With  it  copies  of  “Am  1 
Physically  Fit?”  leaflets  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  junior  and  senior  high 
school  students  by  teachers  of 
Health  and  Physical  Education 
only.  Specify  number  of  boys  and 
of  girls  in  classes  to  be  covered. 
(Bristol-Myers) 

21.  A  Pictorial  Booklet  tells  you  how 
to  visit  Old  Virginia  via  motion 
pictures.  Films  on  a  great  variety 
of  subjects  are  loaned  without 
charge,  except  for  the  cost  of  ship¬ 
ping.  (Virginia  Conservation 
Commission) 

22.  The  film  “Scientists  for  Tomor¬ 
row”,  which  tells  the  fascinating 
story  of  the  annual  Science  Talent 
Search,  is  available  for  showing 
in  high  schools  and  before  other 
school  and  civic  groups.  The  him 
takes  its  audience  from  the  school 
classroom,  where  the  Search  be¬ 
gins,  to  the  exciting  climax  in 
wartime  Washington,  where  the 
outstanding  .students  attend  the 
five-day  Science  Talent  Institute 
with  all  expenses  paid.  Free  ex¬ 
cept  for  transportation  costs.  Al¬ 
low  one  month  for  delivery. 
(Westinghouse) 

23.  Reprints  of  an  advertisement  from 
the  December  issue  of  an  Amer¬ 
ican  industry's  school  of  indus¬ 
trial  education  and  its  rapid 
conversion  from  peace-time  to 
war-time  training. 

21.  “Manual  on  Opaque  Projection” 
contains  specific  suggestions  (or 
the  use  of  opaque  projectors  for 
lantern  slides  as  well  as  pictures 
and  text  from  current  magazines 
and  newspapers.  It  includes  some 
teaching  techniques  printed  for 
the  first  time.  Used  as  a  text  in 
summer  school  visual  education 
courses.  (Spencer  Lens  Company  I 


Announcing  j-  t  j' 


TOD  A  Y>S 
WORK-PLA  Y 
BOOKS 


Ivates  -  Huber- Peardon  -  Salisbury 
A  turiher  retinememt 
ol  this  leading  basai  reading  series 

The  new  program: 

On  Our  Way  —  Reading  ReadinoM  Bmtk 
Come  and  Ride  —  Pre-Primer 
This  Is  Fun  — Supplementary  Pre-Primer 
Tags  and  Twinkle  —  Primer 
Good  Times  on  Our  Street  —  Pirtt  Reader 
Friends  and  Workers  — Second  Reader 
On  Longer  Trails  —  Third  Reader 


TBE  MACMiLLAN  COMPANY 

New  York  •  Boston  •  Chicago  *  Dallas 
Atlanta  *  San  Francisco 


JANUARY,  1945 
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BE  PREPARED! 

Pupils  today  need  to  be  prepared  for  the  quantitative  aspects  of 
our  modem  life — they  need  to  develop  mathematical  sense  and 
increased  power  to  solve  problems.  Weakness  in  these  abilities, 
discovered  in  specialized  training  of  the  armed  forces,  is  recog- 
nitsed  and  remedied  in 

ARITHMETIC  FOR  YOUNG  AMERICA,  Grades  3  to  8 

By  Clark-Baldwin-Hoye-Schorling-Smith 

This  new  series  builds  a  solid  foundation  of  concepts,  skills,  and 
relationships  that  are  essential  to  work  on  higher  grade  levels. 
Pupils  will  he  prepared  who  use 

ARITHMETIC  FOR  YOUNG  AMERICA 


Represented  by 
C.  C.  Renirk 
Plainfield 


WORLD  BOOK  COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson  5,  New  York 


Foreign  Language  Texts 

By  Marik  R.  Pentz 
MerchemtvUle 


L’Armee  Modeme.  Micaud,  Charles  A. 
(U.S.MJV.)  Heath  &  Co.  142  pp. 
$1.00. 

Fifteen  chapters  describe  in  concise 
and  idiomatic  French  the  services  and 
weapons  of  the  army  of  today. 

Aequirinf  Spanish.  Campa,  Maxwell, 
Hapgood  and  Cebellero.  Macmillan. 
414  pp. 

A  new  and  unusual  approach  to 
Spanish  —  no  grammar,  no  rules  for 
ten  lessons — a  system  designed  to  make 
“acquiring  Spanish”  a  practical  affair! 

A  Graded  Spanish  Reader.  Russell. 
Ginn.  277  pp. 

The  stories  offer  variety,  humor, 
mystery,  love  and  even  some  moral 
philosophy,  and  all  in  rapid,  conver¬ 
sational  style. 

IJndas  Tierras  de  Mexico.  Harrison. 
Heath.  278  pp. 

Do  you  want  to  go  to  Mexico?  Your 
students  will  tour  there  delightfully  in 
this  bright  and  interesting  travel  bwk. 

Leotor  Hispaneamertcano.  Torres-Rio- 
ssco  and  Monquio.  158  pp. 

Pleasing  sketches  about  our  sister 
ctmntries  of  the  new  world,  with  each 


selection  divided  just  right  for  a  single 
lesson. 

Shorter  Spanish  Granunar.  House  and 
Mapes.  Ginn.  277  pp. 

Here  is  an  excellent  edition  of  a  pop¬ 
ular  text,  presenting  Spanish  in  the 
classic  fashion  but  with  the  modem 
touch. 

Spanish  Workbook.  Logan  and  Mapes. 
Ginn.  83  pp. 

Very  fine  drill  book  to  accompany 
the  text  reviewed  above! 

Revista  de  America.  Amner  and  Stau- 
bach.  Ginn.  152  pp. 

Your  older  students  should  revel  in 
this  Revbta,  for  it  shows  them  the  real 
Spanish  America.  EUich  article  comes 
from  a  popular  magazine  published 
below  the  Rio  Grande.  The  book  is 
made  up  as  a  magazine  —  an  added 
charm. 

Y  Va  de  Cuento.  Mapes  and  Lopez- 
Morillas.  Ginn.  Ill  pp. 

This  little  reader  contains  different 
and  rather  unusual  stories  of  true 
Spanish  flavor. 


MAIN  DINING  ROOM 

“NYMPH  ROOM” 

COFFEE  SHOPPE 

Dinner  and  Supper  Music 
Every  Evening 

(Except  Sunday) 

L.  W.  OSTERSTCKIK,  Manager 


THE  STACY-TRENT  HOTEL 


TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


250  Rooms  wHh  Baths,  Fireproot 


From  S3.00 
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